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Thought-Provoking 

Thank  you  for  permission  to  reprint:  "Drugs:  Benefit  or  Danger?"  My  wife  and 
I,  as  thousands  of  other  service  personnel,  enjoy  your  wonderful,  thought -provoking 
magazine. 

— Darrell   D.    Webb,    TSgt,   USAF,    Chaplain    Service    Supervisor,    Hq.   USAF 

Southern  Command,  APO  New  York  09825. 

"I  Believe  She's  Our  Adopted  Daughter's  Sister" 

I  would  appreciate  any  information  about  the  girl  whose  picture  appears  on  the 
back  cover  of  the  December,  1968,  issue  of  THE  LINK.  I  believe  she  "is  our  adopted 
daughter's  sister.  Three  reasons:  Our  daughter  has  a  sister  28  months  older  than 
she;  we  adopted  our  girl  in  Miami,  Fla.;  I  know  a  photographer  in  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.  by  the  name  of  Roberts  who  specializes  in  foster  children. 

(Photographers  agree  not  to  supply  names  of  models  but  in  this  special  case  we've 
given  David  Smith  the  address  of  the  photographer.  I'm  afraid  the  little  girl  is  not 
the  sister  of  David's  adopted  daughter.  Armstrong  Roberts  is  a  Philadelphia  photog- 
rapher.) 

Enclosed  Please  Find  . . . 

While  on  temporary  additional  duty  last  month  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  I  hap- 
pened to  run  across  your  little  book  in  the  base  chapel.  Up  until  that  time  I  had 
never  even  heard  of  THE  LINK  much  less  read  it.  I  have  really  enjoyed  reading  this 
issue  and  would  like  to  get  more. 
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I'm  *  Wrttiwtatne, 


rfnWt    tyou? 


By  Grace  Louer  Dolloff 


ONE  day  before  I  was  born,  my 
mother  sat  near  a  small  boy 
on  a  bus.  Since  she  loved  children, 
she  tried  to  get  acquainted,  but  he 
would  not  even  smile.  His  mother 
explained  that  his  father  had  died 
sometime  before  his  birth;  she  had 
taken  it  very  hard,  and  the  boy  had 
never  smiled.  My  father  had  died 
shortly  before  that,  and,  of  course, 
mother  did  not  want  her  child 
never  to  smile,  so  she  decided  then 
and  there  not  to  let  her  troubles 
depress  her.  She  must  have  felt 
rewarded  some  years  later,  when 
our  minister  said  to  me:  "You  have 
a  million  dollar  smile." 

I  was  quick  to  reply,  "I'd  like  to 
collect  on  it."  He  assured  me  that 
it  would  not  be  worth  a  million 
dollars  if  I  could  never  smile  again. 
The  money  sounded  wonderful,  as 


we  were  poor,  but  careful  consider- 
ation convinced  me  that  he  was 
right.  How  could  I  express  happiness 
if  I  could  not  smile?  I  certainly 
wanted  to  be  happy.  I  liked  to  see 
my  friends  smile,  so  they  must  like 
to  see  me  smile,  too.  No,  I  wouldn't 
want  to  give  up  my  smile. 

A  few  months  ago  someone  else, 
not  knowing  of  my  previous  ex- 
perience, startled  me  by  saying, 
"You  have  a  million  dollar  smile." 
It  not  only  brought  back  memories, 
but  made  me  reflect  again  on  the 
importance  of  a  smile.  Is  there  any- 
thing we  can  do  with  so  little  effort 
and  without  cost,  that  can  bring 
such  cheer  to  the  discouraged,  the 
sad,  the  weary,  the  lonely?  There 
is  no  time  or  location  where  it  can- 
not be  used  effectively.  There  is 
no   language   barrier;   in   fact,    it   is 


the  best  means  of  communication 
when  we  cannot  speak,  for  it  por- 
trays a  friendly  spirit. 

We  all  need  friends,  and  a  smile 
draws  better  friends  than  any 
amount  of  money  can.  The  world 
news  is  so  depressing,  we  sometimes 
do  not  feel  like  smiling,  but  it  is 
surprising  how  a  smile  can  lift  our 
spirits,  as  well  as  those  about  us. 
As  an  unknown  author  wrote,  in  a 
•selection  called  "A  Smile":  "It  can- 
not be  bought,  borrowed,  begged, 
or  stolen,  for  it  is  something  that 
is  of  no  value  to  anyone  until  it  is 
given  away.  Some  people  are  too 
tired  to  give  you  a  smile.  Give  them 
one  of  yours,  as  no  one  needs  a 
smile  so  much  as  he  who  has  no 
more  to  give."  Yes,  my  smile  is 
worth  more  than  a  million  dollars 
to  me. 

ANEW  appreciation  of  a  smile 
brought  to  my  mind  other 
things.  What  about  my  eyesight? 
Would  I  give  that  up  for  a  million 
dollars?  We  are  inclined  to  take 
others  for  granted — babies,  chang- 
ing every  day;  teen-agers,  with 
their  enthusiasm  and  vitality;  older 
folk,  traveling  down  sunset  trail. 
How  glad  I  am  that  I  can  see  them 
all. 

Even  looking  out  the  window  in 
the  spring,  watching  the  trees  bud; 
in  the  summer  enjoying  the  color- 
ful flowers  and  the  carpets  of  soft 
green  grass;  in  the  fall  observing 
the  leaves  as  they  turn  red  or  gold; 
and  then  in  the  winter,  seeing  the 
falling  snow  and  the  fairyland  it 
makes  as  it  covers  everything  in 
the  great  out  of  doors! 
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Oh,  the  wonders  I  have  seen  as 
I've  traveled  around  our  great  na- 
tion: the  glory  of  the  sunrise  over 
the  Atlantic  Ocean;  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  vast  Grand  Canyon; 
the  catfish  I've  observed  from  a 
glass-bottom  boat  at  Silver  Springs, 
Florida,  as  they  have  played  ball 
with  a  piece  of  bread;  the  Ausable 
Chasm  in  New  York — the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  East,  with  its  beauti- 
ful rocks,  waterfalls,  ferns,  trees 
along  the  river  and  its  unique  post 
office  where  notes  can  be  stuck 
between  rocks  by  anyone  wishing 
to  leave  a  message. 

I  remember  once  while  we  were 
going  through  Maine,  we  saw  a 
sign  that  made  us  feel  as  though 
we  were  on  a  world  tour: 


Norway 

14  mi. 

Paris 

15  mi. 

Denmark 

23  mi. 

Naples 

23  mi, 

Sweden 

25  mi. 

Poland 

27  mi. 

Mexico 

37  mi. 

Peru 

46  mi. 

China 

94  mi. 

However,  I  have  not  been  outside 
the  continental  United  States, 
except  across  the  border  into  Tiju- 
ana, Mexico,  for  a  few  hours,  and 
into  Canada  several  times  at 
Niagara  Falls.  Niagara  is  the  most 
amazing  scene  in  the  country — a 
rare  display  of  unending  power  and 
beauty,  especially  at  night  with 
the  colored  lights  shining  on  it. 

Even  when  we  are  unable  to 
travel,  our  eyes  can  take  us  around 
the  world  through  books  and  pic- 
tures.  Correspondence  courses   en- 


able  us  to  study  any  subject  in  the 
world.  Television  has  become  so 
much  a  part  of  our  lives  that  most 
of  us  would  not  know  how  to  get 
along  without  it.  I  would  not  give 
up  my  eyes  for  a  million  dollars, 
would  you? 


THERE  have  been  times  when 
the  alarm  went  off,  that  I 
wished  I  couldn't  hear  it,  but  by  the 
time  I  got  to  the  kitchen  and  heard 
a  cheery  "Good  Morning,"  the 
bacon  sizzling  in  the  pan,  and  the 
coffee  perking,  I  was  glad  I  could 
hear  these  familiar  sounds,  as  well 
as  the  latest  news  before  going  off 
to  work.  At  times  I  may  tire  of  hear- 
ing the  telephone  ring,  but  I  would 
hate  to  be  unable  to  do  so — a  call 
from  a  loved  one  far  away,  or  a 
neighbor  who  has  some  interesting 
news  but  doesn't  have  time  to  come 
over.  Conversation  in  the  home — 
just  to  be  able  to  discuss  things 
with  others;  the  joy  of  hearing 
children  at  play,  the  singing  of 
birds,  laughter,  church  bells;  a  wide 
variety  of  music,  my  greatest 
musical  treat  having  been  a  con- 
cert by  the  United  States  Marine 
Band.  I  can't  imagine  living  with- 
out music,  can  you? 

In  traveling  we  need  our  ears  as 
well  as  our  eyes.  For  example,  the 
roar  of  the  ocean  and  the  sound  of 
the  dashing  waves  along  the  Rocky 
Coast  of  Maine,  especially  at  Bar 
Harbor,  where  the  water  splashes 
into  a  huge  hole  so  forcefully  that 
it  sounds  like  thunder,  hurling 
spray  very  high,  so  that  it  has  been 
named  "Thunder  Hole." 


How  much  we  would  miss  if  we 
could  not  hear  the  explanations  of 
guides  on  escorted  tours,  which  I 
think  is  the  most  satisfactory  way 
to  travel.  For  instance,  in  New 
Hampshire  as  we  viewed  "The  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,"  better 
known  to  some  as  "The  Great 
Stone  Face,"  because  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  story  about  it,  we 
were  informed  that  Daniel  Webster 
wrote:  "Men  hang  out  their  signs 
indicative  of  their  respective 
trades:  shoemakers  hang  a  gigantic 
shoe;  jewelers,  a  monster  watch, 
even  the  dentist  hangs  out  a  gold 
tooth;  but  up  in  Franconia  Moun- 
tains, God  Almighty  has  hung  out 
a  sign  to  show  that  in  New  England 
he  makes  men."  Webster  could 
have  omitted  "New  England,"  as 
we  must  all  acknowledge  with  the 
psalmist,  "It  is  he  that  hath  made 
us  and  not  we  ourselves." 

Our  tour  of  Cape  Kennedy  was 
very  instructive,  as  we  heard  a 
recording  throughout  the  trip,  ex- 
cept at  points  where  the  driver 
turned  it  off  to  tell  us  something 
additional  about  what  we  were 
seeing.  We  see  some  parts  of  it  on 
television,  but  I  had  no  conception 
of  the  enormity  of  it.  We  saw  the 
Vehicle  Assembly  Building,  which 
is  the  world's  largest  building,  and 
were  told  that  in  addition  to  as- 
sembling the  huge  space  ships,  it 
houses  six  38 -story  office  buildings. 
The  space  craft  is  so  heavy  that 
special  roads  have  to  be  made  on 
which  to  move  it — seven  feet  of 
concrete  covered  with  gravel.  The 
transport  trucks  alone  weigh  six 
million  pounds   and    can   move    a 


cargo  of  twelve  million  pounds,  at 
the  great  speed  of  one  mile  per 
hour!  Newsmen  cannot  get  nearer 
than  three  miles  to  the  launch  pad, 
or  the  tremendous  noise  would 
deafen  them  for  life. 

In  Denver  at  a  point  where  we 
could  view  a  fascinating  hundred- 
mile  panoramic  view  of  the  Colo- 
rado Rockies,  the  names  of  the 
mountains  were  given,  and  nearby 
was  a  sundial,  which  the  guide 
described,  saying  at  the  end:  "It 
is  four  minutes  of  three."  A  man  in 
our  group  looked  at  his  watch  and 
said,  "Pretty  accurate,  I  have  four 
and  one-half  minutes  of  three." 

At  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  we 
were  told  we  must  drink  some 
mineral  water  to  stir  our  imagina- 
tions. We  did,  though  most  of  us 
did  not  like  the  taste.  The  rock 
formations  were  amazing,  depicting 
Martha  Washington,  kissing  camels, 
a  balanced  rock,  a  sleeping  giant, 
etc.  As  the  guide  described  them, 
some  were  very  clear,  but  I  still 
could  not  recognize  them  all.  I 
probably  should  have  had  more 
mineral  water! 

In  Salt  Lake  City  we  were  taken 
to  the  Capitol  Building,  which  we 
were  informed  was  built  in  record 
time.  No  wonder!  It  was  directed 
by  Mr.  Spry!  And  at  a  cost  much 
less  than  had  been  anticipated. 
You  see  the  treasurer  was  Mr.  W. 
S.  Tingey!  At  the  City  Park,  our 
guide  told  us  that  the  park  contains 
every  kind  of  tree  which  can  be 
grown  at  that  altitude  and  climate, 
except  fruit  trees,  and  that  you 
can  sometimes  see  a  pear  there,  or 
a    date,     or    a    peach.    He    should 


know  because  he  found  "a  peach" 
there  and  married  her! 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  worked 
with  the  deaf  for  years,  says  they 
are  actually  more  handicapped 
than  the  blind,  as  they  feel  socially 
ostracized.  They  cannot  join  in  a 
group  conversation  and  often  won- 
der if  folks  are  talking  about  them. 
My  ears  are  certainly  worth  more 
than  a  million  dollars  to  me. 


WE  could  go  on  and  on  and 
talk  about  the  sense  of  touch, 
of  taste,  of  smell,  the  ability  to  use 
our  legs  to  walk,  to  climb,  to  swim; 
our  hands  to  do  so  many  things, 
including  the  work  by  which  we 
earn  a  living;  even  a  sense  of  humor, 
which  we  all  need  to  add  a  spark 
to  our  lives.  I  wouldn't  take  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  these,  either. 

Perhaps  because  of  age,  accident 
or  disease,  we  have  lost  one  or  more 
of  these  blessings.  How  good  to  be 
able  to  remember  the  things  we 
enjoyed,  the  places  we  have  been, 
the  people  we  have  known. 

I  remember  my  mother  gathering 
my  two  brothers  and  me  around 
her  and  reading  stories  to  us.  I 
remember  Sunday  afternoons  when 
the  neighborhood  children  came 
over  to  play  Bible  games  with  us. 
I  remember  how  I  dreaded  going  to 
a  strange  school  after  moving  to 
another  town,  then  finding  it  to  be 
the  best  of  my  school  days.  I  recall 
that  my  thirteenth  birthday  was 
spent  in  the  hospital.  However,  it 
was  a  happy  time,  for  the  Kiwanis 
Club  sent  me  a  large  plant  of 
daisies. 


Some  people  seem  to  remember 
only  the  unpleasant  things  they 
have  experienced.  How  much  better 
to  recall  the  delights  along  the  way. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  lost  his  sense 
of  taste,  says  he  still  enjoys  food 
because  he  remembers  how  things 
tasted  before.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  sometimes  have  to  make 
notes  to  remind  us  of  appointments, 
errands,  etc.,  memory  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing.  I  would  not  give  up  mine 
for  a  million  dollars. 


THOUGH  I  never  saw  my  father, 
I  was  brought  up  to  believe 
that  marriage  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience, but  I  did  not  realize  how 
wonderful  it  could  be  until  a  few 
years  ago  on  a  Thanksgiving  Eve  I 
was   married   to   a   man   who  finds 


his  greatest  joy  in  helping  others, 
especially  me.  This  was  first  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  even 
though  he  knew  I  had  Multiple 
Sclerosis  and  would  probably  be 
disabled  the  rest  of  my  life,  he 
wanted  to  marry  and  care  for  me. 
Such  love  is  worth  more  than  any 
amount  of  money. 

Yes,  I'm  a  multi-millionaire, 
aren't  you?  Let's  enjoy  all  of  these 
gifts,  thank  God  for  them,  and  use 
them  in  a  way  that  will  please  him. 
How?  His  word,  the  Bible,  says 
in  Hebrews  11:6,  "And  without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him. 
For  whoever  would  draw  near  to 
God  must  believe  that  he  exists 
and  that  he  rewards  those  who 
seek  him."  I  have  experienced 
much  of  that  reward.  Have  you? 


O^' 


'It's  the  latest  thing  in  safety  features." 


Sacrament  of  Friendship. 


By  Lewis  H.  Kreuzer 


THERE  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant in  life  than  having  a 
friend,  or  being  someone's  friend. 
The  truth  of  this  simple  fact  is 
called  to  mind  at  every  turn  from 
modern  advertising,  which  gives 
constant  advice  on  how  to  get  along 
with  others,  to  the  great  literature 
of  the  world  which,  time  and  again, 
sings  the  praises  of  true  friendship. 
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Buddha  said,  "A  friend  is  he  who 
guards  you  when  you  are  off  your 
guard  and  does  not  forsake  you 
when  you  are  in  trouble;  he  even 
lays  down  his  life  for  your  sake;  he 
restrains  you  from  doing  wrong;  he 
enjoins  you  to  do  right  ...  he  re- 
veals to  you  the  way  of  heaven." 

Emerson,  in  his  essay  on  friend- 
ship, says,  "There  are  two  elements 


that  go  to  the  composition  of 
friendship  .  .  .  one  is  truth  .  .  .  the 
other  is  tenderness." 

Aristotle  says,  "Friendship  seems 
to  lie  in  loving  rather  than  in  being 
loved." 

In  history,  too,  the  records  of 
great  friendships  have  always 
shone  like  beacons  illuminating  the 
ideals  toward  which  men  strive. 
Who  has  not  read  the  stories  of 
great  friendships  in  the  Bible  with- 
out having  his  own  heart  warmed 
and  his  life  strengthened.  Jona- 
than and  David,  Ruth  and  Naomi, 
Simon  and  Andrew,  Paul  and  Silas 
and  many  others,  are  names  that 
call  up  feelings  of  warmth,  trust, 
faithfulness,  loyalty  and  all  the 
other  wonderful  emotions  that 
come  to  us  when  we  think  about 
friendship. 

Friendship  is  one  of  the  great 
words  of  any  language.  While  liter- 
ature has  extolled  it  and  history 
glorified  it,  our  own  concern  about 
it  is  perhaps  best  expressed  by  the 
popularity  of  Charlie  Brown  in  the 
"Peanuts"  comic  strip.  Our  hearts 
go  out  to  Charlie  Brown  because  we 
feel  in  him  our  own  anxieties  about 
friendship.  His  are  always  uncer- 
tain at  best  and  when  he  especially 
wants  to  establish  a  close  relation- 
ship with  some  particular  person  he 
is  filled  with  fear  and  uncertainty 
and  just  doesn't  seem  to  be  able  to 
get  close  to  the  person  he  wants  to 
be  close  to. 

Charlie     speaks     to     the     many 


people  who  find  friendship  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible;  who  forever 
hold  a  part  of  themselves  in  reserve; 
who  are  never  quite  willing  to  trust 
anyone,  or  open  themselves  to  be 
seen  as  they  are,  who  hide  behind  a 
facade  with  their  guard  always  up. 

There  are  rare  people  who  do  not 
fit  this  description:  warm,  out- 
going, sharing,  helping.  People  in 
whose  presence  one  seems  to  grow, 
and  to  whom  one  would  trust  his  in- 
most thoughts  without  fear.  Invar- 
iably, such  people  I  have  known 
have  been  people  who  were  friends 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  John  15:13-17 
Jesus  brings  to  light  the  finest  ex- 
pression I  know  of  the  basis  of  true 
friendship. 

Jesus  and  Friendship 

A  friend  is  one,  says  Jesus,  who  is 
ready  to  help.  This  sounds  simple 
when  we  think  of  our  usual  ways  of 
helping.  We  give  material  things, 
and  then  only  the  surplus  of  our 
abundance.  But,  remembering 
Jesus'  life,  helping  means  nothing 
less  than  a  willingness  to  spend 
one's  self  for  someone  else,  and  this 
without  reservation,  with  no  count- 
ing of  the  cost,  with  no  begrudging 
the  time  and  energy  spent.  In- 
deed, this  helping  goes  all  the  way 
to  being  willing  to  lay  down  one's 
life  for  his  friend. 

Jesus  also  speaks  of  friendship  as 
being  open  and  honest,  a  willing- 
ness to  reveal  and  expose  one's  self. 
He  tells  his  disciples  that  because 
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they  are  his  friends  he  has  held 
nothing  back,  but  told  them  every- 
thing God  has  revealed  to  him.  And 
again,  knowing  his  life,  he  spoke 
openly,  honestly,  fearlessly;  even 
when  it  was  extremely  unpopular 
and  highly  dangerous. 

Then  Jesus  speaks  of  trust. 
"Whatever  you  ask  in  my  name  you 
will  receive."  His  life  was  lived  in 
this  kind  of  friendship  with  God.  He 
said,  "Take  no  anxious  thought  for 
tomorrow..."  and  he  lived  this 
kind  of  life,  trusting  God  right  up 
to  the  end  when  he  committed  him- 
self to  his  Father  on  the  cross. 

Jesus  reveals  friendship  to  be  a 
kinship  of  the  spirit,  a  being  drawn 
to  another  that  overcomes  all  sur- 
face differences  such  as  color,  ac- 
cent, disability,  nationality  or  race 
no  matter  how  obvious  and  start- 
ling they  may  be.  Friendship  is  built 
on  basic  character,  integrity,  and 
a  unity  of  spirit  that  transcends 
what  appears  on  the  surface,  or 
there  is  no  friendship  at  all.  Jesus 
points  us  to  this  kind  of  deep  rela- 
tionship. This  is  the  relationship 
God  desires  between  man  and  man 
and  between  himself  and  man. 
Thus  friendship  is  a  sacrament. 

Friendship  Is  Sharing  Burdens 

A  sacrament  is  a  deed  that  re- 
veals the  presence  of  God.  We  often 
think  of  elaborate  rites  or  ceremon- 
ies as  sacraments.  In  friendship 
simple  things  reveal  the  presence 
of  God.  A  handclasp,  a  kind  word, 
some  reassurance.  Indeed,  all  the 
unnumbered  acts  of  kindness  and 
love  are  the  signposts  in  friendship 
leading    toward    God.    Thus,    since 


God  is  essential  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian,  so  friendship  is  essential 
to  being  a  Christian. 

Yes,  friendship  is  essential  to 
life;  but  what  of  life  as  it  really  is? 
A  friend  is  one  who  is  ready  to  help, 
as  Jesus  meant  helping.  However, 
I  suspect  that  if  we  face  ourselves 
honestly  we  are  much  more  comfort- 
able with  Paul's  admonition  to  the 
Corinthians,  "Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,"  for  I  think  this  brings  to 
mind  sharing  the  physical  necessi- 
ties. When  some  need  is  graphically 
presented  or  is  immediately  at 
hand  we  are  quick  to  share  our 
money,  our  food,  our  clothing,  or 
even  our  shelter.  These  needs  are 
evident  and  we  are  most  willing  to 
help. 

But  our  urge  to  bear  burdens 
outside  the  physical,  in  the  area  of 
emotional  needs,  is  not  so  quickly 
responded  to.  To  give  of  our  surplus 
is  one  thing,  to  share  the  burden  of 
one  who  is  filled  with  fear,  or  one 
who  feels  unjustly  treated,  or  one 
who  is  lonely,  or  filled  with  grief  or 
pain  or  complaint,  is  quite  another 
matter.  To  listen  patiently,  to 
share  the  pain,  to  offer  understand- 
ing and  encouragement,  to  live 
through  the  experience  until  the 
person  comes  out  the  other  side; 
this  kind  of  giving  of  one's  self  we 
do  not  often  encounter.  Yet  this  is 
the  larger  part  of  the  demand  to  lay 
down  our  life  for  a  friend. 

Jesus  also  speaks  of  trust.  He 
says  in  friendship  you  must  reveal 
yourself.  We  all  try  to  show  only  our 
best  selves.  We  build  facades,  put 
on  masks,  play  little  games,  to  keep 
people  from  ever  knowing  who  we 
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really  are.  We  hide  our  true  emo- 
tions lest  people  be  offended  and 
turn  away  from  us.  Jesus  was  open, 
he  spoke  the  truth  regardless  of 
consequences.  Some  were  offended, 
but  he  drew  to  himself  a  faithful 
band  of  friends  who,  though  they 
wavered,  never  failed  him.  It  is  not 
easy  to  be  a  Christian  and  be  open 
and  honest  toward  all  men,  yet 
friendship  demands  it.  It  is  usually 
at  this  point  that  friendship  and 
acquaintance  part  ways. 

Friendship  and  Families 

When  we  think  of  friendships  we 
do  not  usually  think  of  our  families. 
In  fact,  in  the  relationship  of  many 
families  there  is  no  real  friendship. 
A  family  starts  with  acquaintance, 
boy  meets  girl.  Romance  blossoms, 
marriage  comes,  and  then  the  real- 
ities of  life  set  in.  Budgets,  babies, 
in-laws,  and  the  little  irritating 
habits  never  noticed  before  dom- 
inate the  scene.  The  honeymoon  is 
over  and  many  couples  find  they 
have  little  in  common  on  which  to 
build  a  life  together.  If  they  are 
fortunate,  real  friendship  comes 
that  grows  into  mature  love.  This 
friendship  is  expressed  in  the  little 
things  that  mean  so  much  in  any 
other  friendship:  kindness,  consid- 
eration, thoughtfulness,  good  man- 
ners, helpfulness,  sharing  interests 
and  allowing  a  little  freedom  for 
growth  and  individuality.  The  same 
can  be  applied  to  relationships  be- 
tween parents  and  children  and  be- 
tween brothers  and  sisters.  Often  in 
the  family  we  treat  each  other  with 
unkind  words  and  thoughtless,  sel- 
fish actions  we  would  never  display 


toward  a  guest  in  our  home  or  a 
friend  outside  it.  Should  we  not 
show  at  least  as  much  concern 
about  developing  real  friendship 
with  those  closest  to  us  in  our  fam- 
ilies as  we  do  with  those  outside  the 
home? 

Everyone  is  concerned  about  the 
good  life.  If  life  is  to  be  satisfying, 
we  must  have  friends.  The  Chris- 
tian knows  that  the  good  life  is 
lived  in  those  actions  through 
which  the  presence  of  God  is  re- 
vealed. We  are  constantly  driven  to 
actions  which  deny  the  presence  of 
God  rather  than  reveal  it.  Being 
too  busy  to  care,  dealing  with  peo- 
ple on  the  basis  of  color  rather  than 
character,  the  insanity  of  war:  all 
these  are  a  denial  of  the  sacrament 
of  friendship.  The  world  needs  a 
moral  revolution  where  men  find 
life  itself  sacramental.  A  world 
where  their  work,  their  pleasure, 
their  human  relationships,  and  all 
their  deeds  are  acts  through  which 
God's  grace  is  mediated.  This  will 
come  only  when  men  find  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  true  and  trust- 
worthy friend.  ■  ■ 


"Operator,  I'd  like  to  call  my  Daddy  in  his 
car!  His  license  number  is   GH   7801." 
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QA^o/ids   at  Sunset 


By  W.  E.  Dan  Ross 


Pat  Horgan  was  a  success  in  the  international  art  world,  yet  he 
wasn't  quite  satisfied . . . 


TIME  and  change  move  much 
more  swiftly  than  any  of  us  re- 
alize. Ben  Gross  and  Pat  Horgan 
were  boyhood  friends  in  a  small  up- 
state New  York  town  called  Parry- 
ville  during  the  depression  years  of 
the  early  30s.  Then  the  Gross  family 
moved  when  Ben  was  ready  to  start 
high  school  and  so  the  friendship 
was  broken.  The  two  didn't  meet 
again  until  Pat  Horgan  had  a  spe- 
cial showing  in  a  Madison  Avenue 
art  gallery  in  the  late  60s.  But  the 
meeting  was  ordained  by  something 
that  had  happened  thirty  years 
before. 

When  Ben  Gross,  the  Jewish  boy 
with    a    scholarly    bent,    and    Pat 
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Horgan,  the  slender  moody  Irish  lad, 
were  chums  in  grade  school  the 
tempo  of  life  was  slower  and  easier. 
Especially  in  a  medium-sized  city 
like  Parry ville.  The  various  racial 
groups  were  confined  to  no  special 
area,  but  it  was  a  natural  thing  for 
them  to  gather  in  districts,  espe- 
cially the  first  and  second  genera- 
tions of  new  Americans. 

It  happened  that  the  Jewish  dis- 
trict fringed  on  the  Irish  section  and 
children  of  both  groups  attended 
the  same  schools.  That  was  how  Ben 
and  Pat  got  to  know  each  other.  As 
their  friendship  grew,  Pat  would 
call  at  the  door  of  Ben's  home  and 
be  greeted  by  a  scholarly,   serious 


man  in  a  black  cap.  Pat  would  ask 
for  Ben  and  he  would  be  sent  out. 
And  when  it  was  Ben's  turn  to  stop 
by  at  Pat's  house,  the  cheerful,  out- 
going Jerry  Horgan  often  appeared 
at  the  door  with  the  newspaper 
opened  to  the  baseball  results  in  his 
hand.  He  was  a  watchman  for  one  of 
the  town's  factories. 

While  close  friends,  neither  of  the 
boys  entered  the  home  of  the  other 
or  really  came  to  know  each  other's 
families  well.  And  neither  of  them 
thought  anything  about  this  since 
their  friendship  was  a  personal 
thing. 

As  the  years  moved  on  the  sensi- 
tive Pat  Horgan  became  a  world 
famous  artist.  It  didn't  happen  all 
at  once  nor  was  he  financially  suc- 
cessful until  he  became  noted  for  a 
certain  type  of  brash  abstract  can- 
vases splashed  with  bold  contrasts 
of  vivid  colors  which  stirred  the 
imagination.  To  most  of  the  uniniti- 
ated they  were  merely  spectacular 
daubs,  but  to  the  experts  they 
showed  genius. 

So  Pat  Horgan  became  a  name  in 
the  international  art  world  with  a 
home  and  studio  on  Long  Island,  a 
New  York  gallery  show  once  a  year, 
and  a  market  for  all  the  abstracts  he 
could  paint.  Museums  bid  for  them 
and  private  collectors  snapped 
them  up.  Yet  one  day  he  found  he 
wasn't  satisfied. 

He  had  a  lovely  wife  and  three 
teen-age  daughters  who  were  min- 
iature replicas  of  her.  And  so  one 
evening  at  dinner  he  told  his  wife, 
"I  have  an  urge  to  do  a  painting  that 
I  know  won't  be  in  character." 

Blonde   Myra   smiled   across   the 


table  at  him.  "You  mean  you'd  dare 
stray  away  from  the  abstracts?" 

"I'd  like  to,"  he  said  with  a  frown. 
"It's  a  personal  thing.  Something 
that's  been  nagging  at  me." 

"Then  do  it!" 

"I  think  I  will,"  he  said  with  a  re- 
flective expression  on  his  pleasant 
face.  "But  if  I  show  it,  the  art  critics 
will  think  I'm  losing  my  grip." 

Myra  smiled.  "After  all  the  adul- 
ation wouldn't  that  be  a  healthy 
change?" 

He  returned  her  smile.  "Don't  get 
me  wrong.  Adulation  isn't  all  that 
hard  to  take.  But  this  is  something 
I  feel  I  have  to  do  before  I  lose  it." 

His  wife's  eyebrows  raised.  "You 
make  it  sound  so  urgent." 

Pat  got  up  and  began  to  slowly 
pace  before  the  fireplace,  a  habit  of 
his  when  faced  with  a  problem.  "In  a 
way  it  is,"  he  said.  Then  he  halted 
and  turned  to  face  her.  "Do  you 
know  the  moment  when  I  decided 
first  to  become  an  artist?" 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  wife's 
eyes.  "I'd  like  to  think  I  was  your 
inspiration.  But  I  know  it  began 
long  before  you  met  me." 

"Long  before  that,"  he  said.  "Per- 
haps the  very  beginning  was  when 
my  art  teacher  praised  me  in  school 
and  encouraged  me  to  do  extra 
drawing  on  my  own.  But  that  wasn't 
when  I  decided  I'd  make  it  my 
career." 

"When  was  that  great  moment?" 
Myra  teased. 

He  raised  a  hand  to  halt  her 
making  fun  of  him.  "I'm  very  seri- 
ous," he  said.  "I've  been  thinking 
about  it  lately.  You  remember  I 
told  you  my  father  was  a  watchman 
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with  a  factory  in  town.  I  used  to 
take  his  meal  to  him  in  the  evening. 
His  work  hours  were  four  to  twelve 
midnight.  And  one  evening  at  sun- 
set as  I  hurried  along  to  take  a  short- 
cut over  a  hill  I  saw  something  that 
caught  my  eye  and  made  me  want 
to  paint  it.  I  didn't  understand  why 
but  in  that  moment  I  was  suddenly 
aware,  boy  that  I  was,  of  the  link 
between  life  and  art.  I  knew  the  de- 
sire to  create." 

Myra  showed  interest.  "What  was 
it  you  saw?" 

"A  common  enough  sight  I  sup- 
pose," he  said.  "In  those  days  every 
small  town  had  a  half-dozen  or  so 
junkmen  who  went  with  a  wagon 
from  house  to  house  and  bought 
rags,  bottles,  old  papers,  anything 
that  had  salvage  value.  And  it  was 
one  of  these  junkmen  sitting  on  his 
wagon  that  I  saw.  He  was  driving 
toward  the  sunset  with  a  special 
sort  of  look  on  his  gaunt,  bearded 
face.  And  he  was  talking  to  himself. 
He  didn't  see  me  at  all.  He  went 
right  by.  But  I  saw  him  and  I've 
never  gotten  over  that  moment.  It's 
ruled  my  life." 
"So?" 

He  shrugged.  "It's  been  a  long 
while.  But  suddenly  I  want  to  paint 
what  I  saw  that  evening.  The  old 
man  on  his  rickety  cart  with  his 
work-weary  horse,  speaking  softly 
to  himself  as  he  rides  into  the  sun- 
set." 

"Then  paint  it,"  Myra  said.  She 
was  interested.  "It  must  have 
meant  a  lot  to  you  . . ." 

"I  won't  dare  show  it,"  he  told  her 
with  a  sad  smile.  "We'll  hang  it 
here  for  ourselves." 


PAT  did  the  painting.  And  in  a 
way  it  was  his  masterpiece.  So 
much  so  that  Myra  urged  him  to  al- 
low his  agent  to  see  it  and  decide 
whether  it  should  be  publicly  dis- 
played at  his  new  show. 

"It's  not  my  popular  style,"  Pat 
argued.  "They  won't  like  it.  It's  an 
old-fashioned  realistic  painting." 

His  wife's  eyes  were  gentle.  "It's 
more  than  that.  It's  part  of  you." 

And  so  he  did  let  his  agent  see  it. 
And  it  wound  up  included  in  his  an- 
nual Madison  Gallery  show. 
Strangely,  and  to  Pat's  surprise,  it 
drew  more  attention  than  anything 
else  in  the  show.  The  critics  talked 
wisely  of  a  new  trend  to  realism 
with  Pat  Horgan  a  forerunner  of  the 
new  school. 

But  Pat's  chief  personal  pleasure 
was  derived  from  a  meeting  with  a 
suave  graying  man  who  was  study- 
ing the  painting  at  the  opening  and 
introduced  himself  as  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  a  collector  of  his  work. 
The  dignified  man  smiled  and 
added:  "We  haven't  met  for  years. 
You  didn't  recognize  me.  But  I'm 
your  school  friend,  Ben  Gross." 

Pat  shook  his  hand  and  there  was 
a  warm  exchange  and  promises  that 
they  would  see  more  of  each  other  in 
the  future.  Then  Pat  asked,  "How 
did  you  happen  to  come  here  to- 
night?" 

Ben  smiled.  "I  had  to.  Since  the 
prize  item  of  the  show  is  my  father's 
painting." 

Pat's  eyes  opened  wide.  "That 
man  on  the  cart  was  your  father? 
I  didn't  realize  that.  I'd  only  seen 
him  a  few  times  at  the  door.  He 
looked  different  then." 
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His  friend  nodded.  "I  can  under- 
stand that.  But  it  is  my  father. 
You've  caught  his  expression  very 
well." 

"He  was  riding  into  the  sunset 
talking  to  himself.  I've  often  won- 
dered why." 

Ben  Gross  studied  the  painting. 
"He  was  saying  his  evening  pray- 
ers. My  father  was  a  very  religious 
man.  Early  in  the  morning  and  late 
at  night  he  attended  to  his  devo- 
tions. When  he  was  late  getting 
home  he'd  often  say  his  prayers  on 
the  wagon." 

Pat  joined  his  friend  in  gazing  at 
the^rapt  face  of  the  old  man  in  the 
painting.  "I'm  sorry  I  didn't  know. 
I  might  have  painted  it  differently." 

Ben  Gross  shook  his  head.  "It's 
much  better  that  you  didn't.  You 
would  have  painted  a  Jewish  father. 
This  way  you've  given  the  face  a 
universal  appeal.  It's  any  man,  with 
weariness,  striving,  and  faith  writ- 
ten on  his  face  as  it  should  be." 

And  because  time  and  change 
move  much  more  swiftly  than  any 
of  us  realize  Pat  knew  this  was  true. 
And  he  nodded  silently.  ■  ■ 

"I  Do  This  WelF' 

Tall  youngster,  standing  7  feet  2 
inches,  applied  for  the  lifeguard's 
job.  "Can  you  swim?"  was  the  first 
question. 

"No,"  the  boy  replied,  "but  I  can 
wade  just  about  any  place." — The 
Furrow. 

TAXI-DRIVER:  One  who  knows  all  the 
short  cuts  but  never  uses  one. — J.H. 
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Daily  Bible  Readings 

May 
DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 John 14:18-24 

2 Luke 24:1-12 

3 Luke 24:13-27 

4 Luke 24:28-35 

5 Luke 24:36-49 

6 John 20:1-10 

7 John 20:11-18 

8 John 20:19-23 

9 John 20:24-30 

10 John 21:1-19 

11 Acts 9:1-9 

12 Acts 22:1-11 

13 Acts 26:9-18 

14 Ephesians 1:3-14 

15 Acts 1:6-14 

16 Acts 1:15-26 

17 John 13:31-35 

18 John 13:36-14:7 

19 John 14:8-17 

20 John 14:25-31 

21 John 15:1-11 

22 John 15:12-17 

23 John 15:18-27 

24 John 16:1-15 

25 Acts 2:1-13 

26 Acts 2:14-21 

27 Acts 3:1-10 

28 Acts 3:11-26 

29 Acts 4:1-12 

30 Acts 4:13-22 

31 Acts 4:23-31 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 
I'm  older  than  I  ever  was  before. 
And  yet  I  must  not  let   this   cause   me 

sorrow; 
For  though  the  years  are  piling  up  galore, 
I'm  younger  now  than  I  will  be  tomorrow. 
— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 


The  "50Q> 


FAR  FROM  the  old  days  when  racing  cars  used  to  travel  about  40 
or  50  miles  per  hour  on  the  dirt  tracks — there  were  many  acci- 
dents and  serious  injuries.  Take  the  Indianapolis  "500"  today;  it  is  a 
huge  track  with  smooth  asphalt  where  a  racing  car  can  "let  out"  like 
an  unleashed  jungle  cat.  The  winner  of  the  1968  "Indy  500"  was 
Bobby  Unser,  a  34-year-old  driver  who  was  clocked  with  a  record 
speed  of  152.882  miles  per  hour  in  a  piston -powered  car!  His  brother 
Al,  using  a  turbo-charged  car,  lost  two  wheels  in  the  race.  Turbine 
cars  were  first  used  in  1967  and  one  of  the  cars  lost  the  race  due  to  a 
failure  of  a  $6  bearing  just  nine  miles  from  the  finish  line.  This  year's 
turbine  car  broke  down  less  than  25  miles  from  victory!  The  old- 
timers  predict  that  eventually  turbines  will  take  over  the  race. 

There  are  many  interesting  facts  that  go  along  with  this  classic 
event.  Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  as  to  how  much  mileage  a 
fast  racing  car  gets  in  this  race?  Well,  the  average  is  just  about  four 
miles  per  gallon! 

The  closest  finish  in  the  history  of  this  event  was  back  in  1937. 
That  year  Wilbur  Shaw  beat  Ralph  Hepburn  across  the  finish  line  by 
just  two  seconds! 

You  would  never  guess  how  many  people  it  takes  to  get  this  "big 
show"  on  the  road?  Let's  figure  it  out:  the  safety  patrol  takes  about 
1,600  men;  drivers,  pit  crewmen,  and  mechanics  total  about  500; 
there  are  about  350  doctors  and  nurses  on  duty;  to  keep  lines  open  to 
the  press  and  public  there  are  over  200  telephone  and  telegraph  men 
who  participate;  there  are  over  300  men  who  officiate  during  the 
race;  over  300  city  police,  sheriffs,  county  and  state  police  who  main- 
tain law  and  order  in  and  out  of  the  grounds;  about  250  firemen  are 
needed  for  safety  precautions  and  hundreds  of  ticket-takers  and  ush- 
ers are  swarming  over  the  stands. 

These  are  examples  of  how  many  persons  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  "greatest  show  on  earth!"  Crowds  in  1968  exceeded  300,- 
000  people  and  the  prize  for  first  place  was  $200,000!  To  win  such  a 
race,  a  driver  must  have  luck,  stamina,  a  good  car  with  A-l  mechan- 
ics— a  combination  that's  a  sure  winner! 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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WMjm  o[  Joli?/  (wi  Vwii 


By  Irene  Murray 


A  happy  occasion 

unites  two  presidential  families 


A  FEW  minutes  before  four 
o'clock  the  Sunday  afternoon 
before  Christmas,  1968,  a  radiant 
Julie  Nixon  holding  her  father's  arm 
entered  the  114-year-old  Roman- 
esque-style Marble  Collegiate 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Less  than  a  half-hour  later  she 
emerged  with  her  beaming  young 
husband,  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
II. 

The  processional  music — "Trum- 
pet Voluntary"  by  Clarke — played 
by  church  organist  Alden  Clark  was 
happy  music.  The  setting  was  a 
Christmas -decorated  church  with 
an  altar  aglow  from  hundreds  of 
vivid  red  and  soft  white  poinset- 
tias.  In  the  Dutch  Reformed  wed- 
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ding  service  Julie  promised  to  "love, 
comfort,  honor,  keep"  David  "so 
long  as  you  both  shall  live."  Of- 
ficiating at  the  single  ring  service 
was  the  distinguished  Dr.  Norman 
Vincent  Peale,  the  fifth  pastor  of 
the  church  who  has  served  there 
thirty -seven  years.  He  read  the 
100th  and  121st  Psalms,  and  in  his 
special  prayer  for  them  asked  the 
Lord  to  bless  them  with  children 
that  they  might  bring  up  in  the 
same  way  they  had  been. 

When  President-elect  Nixon 
placed  Julie's  hand  in  David's  and 
said  "I  do"  in  reply  to  the  question 
"Who  giveth  this  woman  .  .  .  ?", 
Julie  kissed  her  father  on  his  cheek. 
It  was  the  only  kiss  during  the  brief 


The  bride  said  "no"  but  the  bridegroom  said  "yes"  when  reporters  asked  for 
a  kiss  on  camera. 


service.  The  bride's  ring  was  a  cir- 
clet of  diamonds  set  in  white  gold. 

The  bride  chose  a  Victorian -style 
gown  of  white  silk  peau  d'ange  with 
high  lace  collar  and  pearl -embroid- 
ered yoke,  short  puffed  sleeves, 
molded  waistline,  and  Cathedral 
train.  The  long  illusion  veil  of  ivory 
mist  English  net  was  appliqued 
with  princess  lace  and  she  carried 
an  old-fashioned  bouquet  of  lily  of 
the  valley,  narcissus,  sweetheart 
roses,  and  bouvardia. 

Her  eight  attendants  wore  coats 
of  pink  silk  gros  de  londre  with 
matching  pearl  pink  chiffon  dresses, 
and  carried  pink-flower  bouquets. 
Both  the  bride's  and  bridesmaids' 
dresses   were  designed  by  Priscilla 


of  Boston,  and  matching  shoes  were 
designed  by  AlitaRay. 

In  the  manner  of  brides,  Julie 
wore  "something  old,  something 
new,  something  borrowed,  some- 
thing blue"  for  good  luck.  The 
"something  blue"  was  a  garter  worn 
by  the  bridegroom's  great-grand- 
mother, Mrs.  John  Doud,  on  her 
wedding  day,  which  was  given  to 
Julie  by  Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Gordon  Moore. 

During  the  recessional,  "Trumpet 
Tune"  by  Purcell  was  played  and 
then  the  organist  broke  into  the 
happy  lilt  of  "Joy  to  the  World" 
caroled  out  as  guests  departed  in 
flower-decorated  buses  for  the  five- 
to-eight    o'clock    reception    in    the 
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A  beaming  father  escorts  his  daughter  down  the  aisle. 
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Hotel  Plaza's  Grand  Ballroom.  The  wedding  cake  (5-feet  high,  weighing 

bride  and  groom  with  their  parents  500  pounds)  topped  by  a  tiny  bou- 

received  the  guests  in  the  foyer  of  quet  of  white  flowers  and  bouvardia 

"the    most    beautiful    ballroom    in  with  a  silver  Tiffany  cake  knife,  a 

New  York,"   according  to  Truman  gift  of  the  hotel.  Joseph  Tarantino, 

Capote.  pastry  chef,  designed  the  cake,  and 

chefs  spent  four  days  making  it. 

DECORATIONS  were  simple  to  Bill        Harrington's        orchestra 

enhance  the  quiet  elegance  of  played  a  wide  variety  of  music  se- 

the  room,  which  was  given  a  warm  lected    by    David.    The    Zumbyes, 

glow  from  pink-clothed  tables  and  singing     group    from    Amherst    of 

lighted    pink    candles    set   in    holly  which  David  is  a  member,   sang  a 

wreaths.     A    hot/cold    buffet     was  medley  for  the  happy  young  couple, 

served  which  included  thinly  sliced  The  first  and  only  dance  for  Julie 

roast   beef,    sea  American,    oysters  and  David  was  "Edelweiss,"  from 

Provencal,   prepared  under  the  su-  Sound  of  Music,  which  they  had  re- 

pervision  of  Andre  Rene,  executive  quested, 

chef.   The  bride  cut  her   six-tiered  The    bride    changed    to    a    self- 


RECIPE  FOR  A  PERFECT  BRIDE 

Take  a  large  amount  of  common  sense  (a  jar  of  pennies) 

Add  a  small  portion  of  frivolity  and  foolishness  (a  red  garter 

with  black  lace) 

And  a  generous  helping  of  patience  (hourglass  egg  timer) 

Season  with  a  dash  of  pep  (pepper  mill) 

And  all  the  humor  you  can  work  in  (a  book  of  puns) 

Stir  in  tenderness,   charity,   and  graciousness  (a  large  kitchen 

spoon   for    stirring,    a   can    of   meat    tenderizer    and   rubber   gloves 

for  tenderness,  cookie  cutters  in  five  shapes  for  charity,  a  picture 

of  Mrs.  Nixon  for  graciousness) 

Strain  out  envy  and  jealousy  (a  kitchen  strainer) 

Fold  in  all  sweetness  (a  package  of  sugar  and  a  jar  of  honey) 

Hope  (a  candle) 

And  good  luck  (a  tack  to  wear  in  her  shoe  at  the  wedding.  The 

head  is  shaped  like  a  four -leaf  clover  and  has  the  wedding  date  on  it) 

Mix  all  ingredients  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  love  and  serve 

before  wings  sprout  (book  entitled  Love  Is  a  Special  Way  of  Feeling) 

(Given  to  Julie  Nixon  during  a  shower  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  on 
December  20  by  two  of  her  bridesmaids,  who  alternately  read  the  list  and 
presented  the  gifts  .  .  .  ) 
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belted  white  wool  short  jacket  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
with  wide  skirt  as  she  left  for  her  which  was  furnished  with  wedding 
honeymoon.  Her  bouquet  was  tossed  gifts  and  pieces  selected  from  the 
directly  into  the  waiting  hands  of  Nixon's  Fifth  Avenue  apartment, 
her  sister,  Tricia.  plus  a  color  television  set,  gift  of 
After  a  brief  honeymoon,  broken  David's  grandparents,  former  Pres- 
to spend  Christmas  with  Julie's  ident  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower.  Both 
parents  at  Key  Biscayne,  the  young  young  people  are  continuing  their 
couple  began  housekeeping  in  a  education.  Julie  is  a  junior  at 
$95-a-month,   four-room   apartment  Smith;  David,  at  Amherst.       ■  ■ 

TEN  RULES  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  MARRIAGE 

1.  Grow  up  emotionally. 

2.  Realize  that  marriage  requires  mutual  responsibility. 

3.  Endeavor  to  achieve  understanding  and  unity  on  the  physical, 
emotional,  spiritual  levels  of  life. 

4.  Talk  out   all  your  problems   together  and  arrive  at  reasonable 
solutions  in  unity. 

5.  Work,  play,  and  pray  as  a  team. 

6.  Make  it  an  exciting  experience  to  supply  each  other's  needs. 

7.  Always  try  to  bring  out  the  best  in  each  other. 

8.  Do  more  than  love  .  .  .  have  respect  and  esteem  for  each  other. 

9.  Be    polite    to    each    other .  .  .  never   go    to    bed   mad   or    with    a 
misunderstanding. 

10.  Pray  together  before  going  to  sleep  every  night. 

(Condensation  of  advice  given  young  people  by  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale 
when  counseling  them  before  marriage) 


QUOTES 
Successful  marriage  is  always  a  triangle:  a  man,  a  woman,  and  God. — T.  Cecil 
Myers  in  When  Crisis  Comes. 

Marriage  is  a  box  to  put  your  love  in.  It  can  hold  it  safe  and  warm  forever, 
the  door  closed  against  all  evil.  Or  it  can  be  a  cage.  The  box  is  of  your  own 
making. — Mary  Williams  in  Marriage  for  Beginners. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  earthly  joy  greater  or  more  satisfying,  and  enduring 
than  the  perfect  understanding  that  ripens  when  a  man  and  wife  join  hands  and 
hearts  in  one  common  goal.  It  becomes  almost  a  holy  relationship  when  that 
goal  is  the  enrichment  of  the  home  and  the  enhancement  of  the  lives  of 
children. — Alden  Palmer  in  Fraternal  Monitor. 
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How  To  Save  Money 


New  York  (NAPS)— You  may 
pride  yourself  on  good  money  man- 
agement and  a  high  fiscal  I.Q. — but 
some  common  economic  myths  and 
half-truths  can  cost  you  plenty,  if 
you  let  them.  Whether  you're  bus- 
inessman,    wage-earner     or    family 


treasurer,  learning  to  sense  these 
fallacies  may  help  you  get  more  from 
your  dollars. 

1.  It's  only  common  sense  to  pay 
your  bills  first,  and  save  whatever  's 
left  over.  If  you  think  of  saving 
money  as  the  last  thing  to  do,  rather 
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than  the  first,  your  nest  egg  may 
always  be  hummingbird-size.  One 
way  to  put  savings  first,  suggest 
some  family  finance  counselors,  is  to 
pretend  that  you  just  received  a 
weekly  pay  cut  of  five  or  ten  dollars. 
Then  bank  that  money  before  it 
gets  away!  After  all,  if  your  salary 
were  slashed,  you'd  have  to  do  with- 
out those  dollars  somehow.  So  why 
not  turn  the  "loss"  into  a  dividend? 

2.  A  9%  interest  charge  means 
that  your  loan  is  costing  you  9%  a 
year.  More  often  than  not,  not  so. 
Even  with  a  bank  loan,  repayable  in 
one  lump  sum  at  year's  end,  you 
may  wind  up  paying  a  little  more 
than  9%.  That's  because  many 
banks  deduct  interest  charges  in 
advance;  so,  although  you  have 
agreed  to  borrow  $500,  you  don't  get 
the  full  use  of  that  money.  If  you 
borrow  from  a  finance  company,  in- 
terest charges  are  also  deducted  in 
advance,  and  you'll  probably  be 
asked  to  repay  the  balance  in  12 
equal  installments.  Ostensibly,  you 
are  paying  9%  on  the  total — but  ac- 
tually, you  are  paying  about  18%  on 
the  average  amount  of  money  in 
your  possession! 

3.  //  it's  more  expensive,  it  has  to 
be  better.  Whether  you're  shopping 
in  a  supermarket  or  voting  on  a  ref- 
erendum, this  belief  can  cost  you  a 
bundle.  Assuming  that  "you  get 
what  you  pay  for"  can  lead  to  all 
sorts  of  trouble  if  you  aren't  sure 
just  what  you're  paying  extra  for, 
or  if  it's  really  better.  Many  com- 
munities, having  arranged  for  pow- 
er lines  to  be  buried  in  the  ground 
(often  more  than  ten  times  as  ex- 
pensive as  stringing  them  on  wood- 


en poles),  have  discovered  that 
damage  in  a  line  may  take  ten  times 
as  long  to  find  and  fix.  These  towns 
"saw  the  light"  too  late,  as  food  in 
freezers  thawed. 

4.  Bonds  are  a  safer  investment 
than  stocks.  In  some  cases,  just  the 
opposite  is  true.  The  shares  of  a 
giant  auto  company,  for  example, 
are  almost  sure  to  be  safer  than 
bonds  issued  by  a  railroad  threat- 
ened with  bankruptcy.  Then  too, 
there  are  different  kinds  of  bonds: 
some  conservative,  some  quite  spec- 
ulative. A  second  mortgage  pays  a 
temptingly  high  interest  rate — but 
if  the  company  which  issues  it  gets 
into  trouble,  you  may  well  lose  your 
whole  investment. 

5.  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned.  Sometimes  it's  a  penny  lost 
— if  you  have  to  sacrifice  two  pen- 
nies to  save  one.  Let's  say  you  can 
save  three  cents  on  a  one  dollar  can 
of  coffee.  In  your  zeal  for  a  bargain, 
you  buy  50  cans,  a  year's  supply.  To 
save  a  grand  total  of  $1.50,  you  have 
now  tied  up  $50  in  coffee.  Now  ask 
yourself — how  long  does  it  take  you 
to  accumulate  $50  for  your  savings 
account,  where  it  could  be  earning 
$2.50?  And  if  you  should  have  an 
emergency  a  week  later  and  have  to 
borrow  $50  from  a  finance  company, 
it  might  cost  you  $5.00  a  year  to  get 
back  your  coffee  money.  Moral: 
there  are  times  when  you  simply 
can't  afford  to  "save"  money  on  bar- 
gains. 

6.  Everything  costs  more  today, 
and  will  cost  still  more  tomorrow. 
Some  items  actually  cost  less  than 
they  did  ten  or  20  years  ago — but 
restrictive  legislation  may  yet  make 
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these  genuine  bargains  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo.  Penicillin  is  just  one 
example  of  a  major  drug  that  has 
fallen  to  a  fraction  of  its  original 
price.  One  of  the  best  current  buys 
is  electricity — rates  were  lower  in 
1965  than  in  1955! 

7.  //  you  decide  to  buy  a  new 
home  now,  you  can't  avoid  getting 
stuck  with  high  mortgage  rates. 
There  is  a  way  to  avoid  it,  one  that 
you  should  know  about — especially 
since  mortgage  rates  may  be  more 
favorable  in  the  near  future.  Instead 
of  acquiring  a  mortgage  right  away, 


you  could  "buy  time"  by  taking  out 
a  short  term  bank  loan  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  house.  True,  such  a  loan 
carries  higher  interest  rates  than  a 
mortgage — but  you  pay  those  rates 
for  only  one  to  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  you  either  re- 
negotiate the  loan,  or  take  out  your 
mortgage  if  rates  have  dropped. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  fal- 
lacies and  facts  to  know  about.  But 
simply  by  knowing  them,  you  have 
significantly  increased  your  "fiscal 
fitness" — and  you  can  certainly 
bank  on  that.  ■  I 


How  To  Teach  Your  Child 
Financial  Responsibility 


New  York  (NAPS)— Your  daugh- 
ter's record  player  blares  dozens  of 
records  all  day  long.  Your  son  makes 
constant  requests  for  "date"  mon- 
ey. These  "minor"  annoyances  can 
indicate  serious  financial  irrespon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  your  children! 
By  placing  them  on  a  budget  based 
on  a  weekly  allowance  (rather  than 
haphazard  handouts),  you  will  be 
helping  yourself  in  the  short  run — 
and  teaching  the  youngsters  a  valu- 
able long-term  lesson. 

The  first  step,  say  experts  at  the 
National  Consumer  Finance  As- 
sociation, is  to  establish  the  allow- 
ance. Explain  to  your  child  why  he 


needs  a  budget,  and  let  him  get  into 
the  act.  Ask  him  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
his  weekly  expenditures.  A  young- 
ster likes  being  treated  as  an  adult, 
and  if  you  handle  the  budgeting  as 
a  lesson  in  life,  rather  than  punish- 
ment, he  won't  resent  it. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  discuss 
each  item  with  him  to  see  if  all  his 
expenses  are  necessary.  By  limiting 
his  "incidental  expenses"  to  just 
enough  for  a  weekend  show  or  a  new 
record  or  magazine — and  holding 
the  line  firmly — you  will  be  forcing 
him  to  keep  a  careful  watch  on  his 
cash  while  allowing  him  some  lati- 
tude and  choice.  But  be  sure  to  al- 
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low  adequate  money  for  lunches, 
carfare,  school  supplies,  and  church 
donations. 

A  firm  policy  on  allowances  bene- 
fits your  youngster  and  saves  wear- 
and-tear  on  your  wallet!  When  your 
child  has  a  "crisis" — he'll  need 
more  money  than  you  give  him.  Try 
not  to  succumb  to  his  "doe-eyed" 
pleas  for  more  than  he's  due — but 
suggest  in  advance  several  ways 
for  him  to  build  up  emergency 
funds. 

Make  sure  he  knows  some  sure- 
fire methods  of  earning  "extra  in- 


come." It  doesn't  have  to  be  a  9  to  5 
job — maybe  just  little  chores.  Baby- 
sitting, lawnmowing,  or  dishwash- 
ing, for  you  or  a  neighbor,  are  some 
good  examples  of  work  he  can  easily 
do. 

Encourage  him  to  save.  Give  him 
a  short-winded  but  farsighted  les- 
son in  banks  and  interest,  and  open 
a  savings  account  in  his  name. 
Eventually,  the  account  can  be 
used  for  college  or  as  a  "nest  egg.,y 
Parents  can  deduct  certain  depos- 
its made  in  a  child's  savings  ac- 
count  from   their   taxes   under  the 
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Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act.  Don't 
insist  that  your  child  save  all  his 
money;  financial  experts  say  he 
should  practice  spending  as  well! 

A  third  way  in  which  your  child 
can  conquer  a  "crisis"  will  teach 
him  about  credit.  Give  him  a  small 
loan — and  as  he  pays  it  back,  de- 
duct a  token  interest  from  his  al- 
lowance. This  will  teach  him  that  to 
establish  credit  he  must  also  estab- 
lish his  reliability.  Fatherly  credit 
given  to  a  child  will  show  him  he 
can  have  what  he  wants  now  by 
paying  for  it  as  he  uses  it. 

Loans,  savings  accounts,  and 
"moonlighting"  won't  teach  your 
child  much  if  he  doesn't  learn  how 
to  use  his  money.  The  limits  you 
place  on  his  allowance  may  help, 
but  you  should  provide  him  with 
additional  guidelines  on  shopping. 
Warn  him  against  making  foolish 
expenditures  just  because  he's 
earned  or  saved  some  extra  money. 
Be  tactful  in  what  you  tell  him. 
Limiting  his  financial  freedom  will 
eliminate  the  important  lesson  mis- 
takes can  give  him.  If  the  house  fills 
up  with  feathers,  fragrances,  gold- 
fish, and  posters — and  your  child 
chronically  complains  of  "insuffi- 
cient funds"  even  after  you've  bud- 
geted him — you'll  know  it's  time  for 
a  little  talk  about  excess. 

Remember  that  part  of  teaching 
him  how  to  use  money  depends 
upon  how  you  use  it!  Repay  all  your 
debts  on  time.  Don't  be  excessive — 
but  don't  be  afraid  to  show  your 
youngster  the  benefits  of  good  mon- 
ey management,  such  as  a  baseball 
game,  a  family  outing,  or  some  other 
expenditures     made     for     leisure's 


sake.  You'll  be  letting  him  know 
that  financial  responsibility  has 
its  rewards. 

The  point  that  can't  be  stressed 
enough  is  don't  give  in!  The  only 
time  you  should  "break"  the  budget 
is  when  you  quietly  add  to  his  sav- 
ings account  as  college  rolls  around. 
There  is  no  financial  "crisis"  a 
child  has  that  can't  be  met  in  an 
adult  way.  This  doesn't  mean  you 
should  take  all  the  fun  out  of  child- 
hood by  setting  unreasonable  limits 
— but  if  some  degree  of  discipline 
isn't  provided,  the  youngster  won't 
be  able  to  "cash  in"  later  on  the  fun 
of  being  a  grown  up!  ■■ 


NEWS  BIT 

The  Year  1968 

Christian  leaders  have  charac- 
terized the  Year  1968  as  the  year  of 
deepening  involvement  of  the 
churches  at  places  of  human  suf- 
fering ...  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
sharp  growth  of  Christian  unity  is 
the  unity  the  churches  discover  as 
together  they  seek  to  serve  in  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering  and 
lostness  ...  A  major  program  has 
been  launched  by  Catholics  and 
Protestants  together  to  mobilize  the 
churches  to  deal  with  the  causes  of 
poverty  .  . .  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Evangelicals'  1968  Assembly 
passed  a  resolution  affirming  that 
the  Christian  contribution  to  a 
world  in  crisis  is  "that  of  a  whole 
Gospel  for  the  whole  man  to  the 
whole  world,  by  the  whole  people 
of  God. 
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A  Joint  Statement  of  Marriage 

and  Family  Life 

in  the  United  States 


(The  following  statement  is  made  jointly  by  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America.) 


Keenly  aware  of  the  role  religion  ascribes  to  the  home  and  family 
life  and  keenly  aware  of  the  powerful  and  pervasive  social  conditions 
which  threaten  to  undermine  human  dignity,  marriage,  and  family 
life  in  America,  we,  as  representatives  of  the  major  religions — Cath- 
olic, Jewish,  Orthodox,  and  Protestant — wish  to  bring  the  religious 
teachings  of  our  respective  faiths  to  bear  upon  our  society  and  to 
join  with  all  men  of  good  will  to  create  a  healthier  social  climate  in 
which  family  life  in  America  can  flourish  and  be  strong. 

There  are  large  areas  of  agreement  and  numerous  possibilities 
for  joint  programs  and  action,  although  we  recognize  and  respect 
the  differences  of  approach,  emphases,  and  contributions  of  each 
major  faith. 

To  help  families  develop  foundations  for  personally  meaningful 
and  socially  responsible  behavior,  we  offer  the  following  affirma- 
tions on  which  our  historic  faiths  unite. 

We  believe,  and  unite  in  affirming,  that  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe  and  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  did  create  us  male  and 
female  and  did  establish  families  as  part  of  his  Divine  Plan.  Be- 
cause of  our  understanding  of  this  plan,  we  believe  and  unite  in 
affirming  that  our  sexuality  is  a  wondrous  gift  from  God  to  be 
accepted  with  thanksgiving  and  used  within  marriage  with  rever- 
ence and  joy. 
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We  believe  and  unite  in  affirming  that  our  understanding  of 
God's  plan  for  marriage  ideally  calls  for  lifelong  commitment  in 
fidelity  to  a  continuing,  supportive  relationship  in  which  each 
partner  helps  the  other  to  develop  to  fullest  capacity.  We  are  united 
in  our  belief  that  God  is  an  active  partner  in  sustaining  and  en- 
riching the  husband-wife  relationship  in  marriage. 

We  believe  and  unite  in  affirming  that  children  are  a  trust  from 
God  and  that  parenthood  is  a  joyous,  though  strenuous,  adventure 
in  partnership  with  God  for  the  procreation  and  nurturing  of  each 
child.  Parenthood  calls  for  the  responsible  use  of  all  of  our  God- 
given  talents  and  abilities  in  this  adventure. 

We  believe  and  unite  in  affirming  that  family  life  is  the  cradle 
of  personality  and  character  for  each  child  and  creates  an  environ- 
ment for  the  societal  values  of  each  succeeding  generation  as  well 
as  the  principal  source  of  meaningful  personal  relations  for  each 
adult  member  of  our  society.  All  children  need  a  father  and  a 
mother  firmly  united  in  love  to  guide  their  growth  into  manhood 
or  womanhood  and  to  provide  the  emotional  security  that  fosters 
development  toward  mature  and  responsible  relationships  between 
men  and  women. 

We  believe  that  the  family  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  society.  It 
shapes  the  attitudes,  the  hopes,  the  ambitions,  the  values  of  every 
citizen.  The  child  is  usually  damaged  when  family  living  collapses. 
When  this  happens  on  a  massive  scale,  the  community  itself  is 
crippled. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  all  the  complex  problems  facing 
marriage  and  family  living  in  the  world  today,  and  we  are  aware 
that  there  are  many  fronts  on  which  we  must  work.  We  can  never 
finish  the  task;  neither  are  we  free  to  ignore  it. 

Therefore,  we,  the  major  religious  groups  in  the  U.S.,  join  forces 
in  exploring  all  ways  and  means  available  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
family  life  in  America  to  the  end  that  each  person  may  enjoy  fulfill- 
ment in  dignity,  justice,  and  peace.  ■  ■ 


GREAT  FAITH 
A  visitor  to  Western  Canada  during  a  long,  hot,  dry  spell  saw  a  group  of 
men,  women,  and  children  all  heading  towards  a  church  with  umbrellas  under 
their  arms.  "What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  with  umbrellas  on  a  day  like 
this?"  he  asked  an  elderly  farmer.  Patiently,  the  old  man  answered,  "Today, 
we're  going  to  pray  for  rain." — Harold  L.  Taylor.  How's  your  faith? 
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PROFILES  OF  BIBLE  PERSONALITIES:  AMOS 


Prophet  of  Justice 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


AMOS  was  a  nakad — a  herdsman  of  dwarfed  sheep.  All  nakads 
>  were  despised.  Even  to  this  day,  the  most  disdainful  term  of 
contempt  among  Arabs  is  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  "viler  than  a 
nakad." 

Why  did  God  choose  a  nakad  to  be  a  prophet  in  Bethel,  at  a  time 
when  Bethel  was  the  wealthy  royal  capital  of  the  Northern  Kingdom 
of  Israel?  Its  men  of  commerce  had  made  it  a  city  of  enormous  prosper- 
ity, and  its  priests  and  foremost  citizens  prided  themselves  on  the 
beauty  and  costliness  and  the  mass  attendance  of  their  great  re- 
ligious festivals. 

Today,  when  ministers  are  chosen  for  influential  city  churches, 
whose  congregations  include  national  leaders  in  politics,  finance 
and  intellectual  life,  consideration  is  given  to  a  candidate's 
ancestry  and  educational  background;  and  the  new  man  is  selected 
partly  because  it  is  believed  his  personality  and  social  status  will 
enable  him  intellectually  and  culturally  to  fulfill  the  duties  he  will 
be  required  to  perform. 

God  chooses  men  sometimes  because  of  their  obvious  fitness  for 
the  work  he  wants  them  to  do,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Moses, 
Isaiah  of  Jerusalem,  and  Paul;  but  at  other  times,  God  puts  the 
fire  of  his  Holy  Spirit  into  the  hearts  of  men  who,  before  the  Holy 

The  Reverend   W.  J.  Smart,  D.O.  is  vicar  of  Sulgrave  and  rector  of 
Thorpe  Mandeville,  Nr.  Banbury,  Oxon,  England 
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Spirit  was  given  to  them,  were  totally  unequipped  for  the  work 
awaiting  them. 

This  is  how  it  was  with  Amos;  a  nakad,  with  a  rugged  personality, 
was  chosen  to  be  God's  voice,  God's  representative  in  a  period  of 
great  historical  importance,  to  proclaim  the  unchangeableness  of 
divine  justice  in  every  human  situation  and  to  confront  the  way- 
ward people  of  another  nation  with  the  inescapableness  of  the  will 
and  wisdom  of  God. 

Of  his  parentage  we  know  nothing;  nothing  of  his  education, 
nothing  of  his  early  life,  nothing  of  his  religious  training.  When  he 
first  became  aware  of  God,  when  he  first  heard  the  voice  of  God 
addressed  to  him  personally,  when  he  first  had  indubitable  evi- 
dence that  he  was  appointed  God's  spokesman — of  all  these  matters 
we  are  left  in  ignorance.  He  shepherded  a  species  of  sheep  which 
grew  fine  wool,  he  worked  in  and  around  Tekoa  in  Judah,  and  once 
a  year  he  went  to  Bethel  in  Northern  Israel  to  sell  the  wool  from 
his  sheep. 

TEKOA  in  the  eighth  century  B.  C.  was  a  small  hill-town,  situated 
on  a  range  of  hills  which  rose  at  Hebron  and  stretched  down  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem.  Tekoa  is  now 
called  Takua,  a  ruined  site,  showing  many  Hebrew  traces.  East  of 
Tekoa  sprawled  the  trackless  desert,  treeless,  forbidding,  stony; 
its  hillsides  scorched  and  crumbling  where  for  nine  rainless  months 
in  every  year  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  be  found.  But  during  the 
other  three  months  Amos  led  his  dwarfed  sheep  thither,  and  often 
as  they  grazed  he  looked  beyond  the  wilderness  in  the  direction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  City  of  David,  and  reflected  on  the  united  nation 
of  David's  day,  now  divided  into  two  kingdoms.  Tekoa  was  in  the 
Southern  Kingdom  of  Judah. 

Amos's  annual  trips  to  Bethel  to  sell  wool  were  always  impor- 
tant events  in  the  year.  Bethel  was  only  twenty-five  miles  away 
and,  although  he  needed  no  passport  or  visa  to  .enter  it,  it  was  for 
him,  as  a  Judean,  an  alien  country.  A  great  difference  existed 
between  Tekoa  and  Bethel  in  their  respective  economic  standards. 
The  basis  of  economy  was  commerce  and  financial  trade.  People 
living  in  Tekoa  worked  on  the  land,  but  people  in  and  around  Bethel 
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had  left  their  fields  to  live  in  the  town  and  make  quick  fortunes. 
And  quick  fortunes  they  made,  building  for  themselves  stone 
houses,  a  fine  city,  and  living  sumptuously. 

For  the  people  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  of  Israel  had  wakened 
to  the  enormous  financial  potential  of  having  the  greatest  trade 
route  in  the  world  running  right  across  its  territory.  It  ran  from  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  in  the  East  to  the  Nile  in  Egypt  in  the 
West,  crossing  the  River  Jordan  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  history,  Jews  in  both  kingdoms,  North  and  South, 
became  involved  in  financial  concerns  and  international  trade, 
and  it  brought  them  great  wealth. 

During  his  annual  business  trips  to  Bethel,  Amos  saw  what  this 
great  prosperity  had  done  for  Bethel.  Year  by  year  he  watched  men 
making  immense  fortunes.  But  he  saw  more.  The  material  ad- 
vancement of  Bethel  had  been  accompanied  by  spiritual  declen- 
sion. Successful  men  had  become  fabulously  rich,  extravagant, 
ostentatious,  corrupt.  Their  wives  were  even  more  decadent.  They 
were  drunken,  vulgar,  and  dissolute.  Every  year  when  Amos  came 
fresh  from  his  shepherd's  life  he  marked  the  increasing  evils  in 
Bethel. 


BACK  in  Tekoa  after  selling  his  wool,  he  had  ample  time  and 
solitude  to  reflect  upon  what  he  had  seen.  "Where  will  it  all 
end?"  he  asked  himself  often.  "How  long  can  a  nation  go  on  in  this 
way  before  it  collapses  in  shame  and  disaster?" 

His  concern  was  not  about  the  wealth  of  the  people,  but  about 
corruption  that  brought  in  its  train  injustice  in  social  relation- 
ships, greed,  lust,  blatant  sensuality,  and  dishonesty. 

The  great  gulf  grew  wider  and  wider  every  year  between  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty  and  there  were  callous  and  cruel  in- 
humanities of  the  rich  toward  the  poor.  Amos  knew  that  sensuous 
women  urged  their  husbands  to  make  more  and  more  money  so  that 
they  might  have  more  to  spend  on  wearing  apparel  and  various 
forms  of  intoxication.  He  knew  that  land-owners  were  so  land 
hungry  that  they  begrudged  the  dust  which  poor  men  put  on 
their  heads  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  He  had  seen  rich  men  taking  the 
poor  man's  outer  cloak  for  a  pledge,  which  was  the  poor  man's  only 
blanket  and  shelter  by  night  and  day.  Personal  gain  had  become 
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the  rich  man's  god,  to  which  he  sacrificed  morals  and  humanity, 
bribing  the  judges,  falsifying  weights  and  measures,  and  grinding 
the  poor  to  the  ground. 

Every  year  when  he  was  at  Bethel  he  watched  the  religious 
festival.  Bethel's  religious  festivals  were  always  gorgeous,  magnifi- 
cent, and  extremely  costly.  The  money  for  these  festivals  was  pro- 
vided by  the  rich  merchants  of  the  city,  who  were  as  proud  of  their 
splendor  as  the  priests.  City  magnates  showed  no  reluctance  in 
subscribing  liberally  toward  these  festivals;  their  philosophy  was 
that  God  had  given  them  great  financial  prosperity  and  the  least 
they  could  do  in  acknowledgment  was  to  keep  up  the  feast  in  un- 
diminished glory.  And  when  the  festivals  were  over,  they  went  back 
to  their  homes  feeling,  not  only  that  they  had  performed  their 
religious  duty  memorably,  but  that  they  had  honored  God  hand- 
somely. 

One  year,  however,  as  Amos  watched  the  festival,  God  put  fire 
into  his  heart  and  it  blazed  out  in  passionate  protest  against  their 
ostentatious  and  sanctimonious  piety,  while  their  hearts  were  full 
of  evil.  He  accused  the  rich  of  immorality,  of  gluttony,  of  wasteful 
extravagance  while  the  poor  were  starving  in  misery,  of  corrupt 
revelry,  and  shameful  drinking  bouts.  He  accused  the  judges  of 
taking  bribes  in  the  maladministration  of  justice.  He  accused  the 
rich,  who  prided  themselves  on  what  they  did  for  the  great  festivals, 
of  being  out  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  man's  Sabbath  day  festivals 
because  Sabbath  observance  interrupted  business  and  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  profits. 

And  as  Amos  watched  the  festival  this  year,  the  fire  which  God 
had  put  into  his  heart  blazed  up  like  a  flame  in  oxygen. 

I  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts, 
and  I  take  no  delight  in  your 
solemn  assemblies. 

Even  though  you  offer  me  your  burnt 
offerings  and  cereal  offerings, 
I  will  not  accept  them, 
and  the  peace  offerings  of  your  fatted 
beasts 
I  will  not  look  upon. 

Take  away  from  me  the  noise  of  your 
songs; 
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to  the  melody  of  your  harps  I  will 

not  listen. 
But  let  justice  roll  down  like  waters, 
and  righteousness  like  an  everflow- 

ing  stream  (Amos  5:21-24). 

HORRIFIED  by  these  unqualified  invectives,  and  overawed  by 
the  volcanic  force  of  Amos's  denunciations,  people  stood 
speechless  as  the  prophet  declared  that  God  required  justice, 
justice,  justice,  in  their  daily  relationships,  cleanness  of  life  and 
morals,  an  entirely  different  attitude  toward  and  treatment  of  the 
poor,  honesty  and  truth  in  their  business  transactions,  and  genuine 
religious  feeling  finding  practical  expression  in  heart  and  hand. 
Their  present  impenitence  and  hypocrisy  made  their  spectacular 
and  costly  show  of  worship  utterly  unacceptable  and  repugnant  to 
God. 

And  then  Amos  used  a  figure  of  speech  which  stung  the  priest 
to  fury 

Behold,  the  Lord  was  standing  beside  a  wall  built 
with  a  plumb  line,  with  a  plumb  line  in  his  hand. 
And  the  Lord  said  to  me,  "Amos,  what  do  you  see?" 
And  I  said,  "A  plumb  line."  Then  the  Lord  said, 
"Behold,  I  am  setting  a  plumb  line  in  the  midst  of 
my  people  Israel;  I  will  never  again  pass  by  them; 
the  high  places  of  Isaac  shall  be  made  desolate, 
and  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel  shall  be  laid  waste, 
and  I  will  rise  against  the  house  of  Jerobo'  am  with 
the  sword  (Amos  7:7-9). 

Immediately,  the  priest  reported  these  words  to  the  King  and 
charged  Amos  with  treason  for  even  suggesting  the  coming  destruc- 
tion of  the  nation.  Amos  was  banished  from  Bethel  at  once.  He 
was  told  to  go  back  to  his  native  place  in  Judah,  to  sell  his  wool 
and  speak  his  words  there,  and  never  again  be  seen  in  Bethel. 

Thus  driven  out  of  Bethel,  Amos  went  back  to  Tekoa  and  wrote 
his  book,  thereby  becoming  the  first  of  the  writing  prophets.  But 
the  moral  state  and  future  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  were  never 
out  of  his  mind.  As  he  led  his  sheep  into  pasture,  or  wandered  in 
solitary   meditation   in  the  Tekoa  wilderness,   he  thought   of  what 
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Bethel,  the  capital  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  might  have  been. 
With  all  her  new  wealth,  her  greatly  increased  population,  her  fine 
buildings  and  streets,  she  might  have  given  a  moral  and  religious 
leadership  to  the  entire  nation;  but  instead,  her  example  and 
impact  were  ruinous.  The  rich  flaunted  their  abundance  in  sum- 
mer houses  and  winter  residences,  extravagant  expenditure  on  fine 
dresses  and  debauchery,  traders  were  unscrupulous  and  un- 
principled in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  business  life  was 
shot  through  with  corruption  and  dishonesty,  religious  prostitution 
was  an  open  scandal,  organized  religion  was  motivated  for  show 
and  self-interest  and,  worst  of  all,  injustice  was  heaped  upon  the 
poor  who  were  daily  suffering  in  abject  poverty  and  misery. 

But  even  now,  Amos  felt,  it  was  not  too  late  for  Bethel  to  repent. 
What  was  needed,  however,  was  not  more  costly  festivals,  but  a  new 
spirit  in  the  heart  and  life  of  the  city  and  nation,  beginning  with 
the  rich  who  held  the  reins  of  power;  a  new  seeking  after  God — not 
after  gorgeous  religious  ceremonial,  but  after  God. 

Seek  me  (the  Lord)  and  live  .  .  .  Seek  good, 
and  not  evil,  that  you  may  live;  and  so  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  hosts,  will  be  with  you  .  .  . 
Hate  evil,  and  love  good  . .  .  (Amos  5:4, 14-15). 

But  alas,  Amos's  call  for  repentance  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  leaders 
of  the  city  and  nation  were  unwilling  to  listen.  The  symbol  of  the 
plumb  line  should  have  been  sufficient  warning;  but  Amos  repeated 
it  in  plainer  words. 

Behold,  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  God  are  upon 
the  sinful  kingdom,  and  I  will  destroy  it 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  .  .  .  (Amos  9:8). 

But  still  they  brushed  the  warning  out  of  their  path. 
Fifty  years  later — 722  B.C. — the  disaster  came,  when  the  Northern 
Kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown  by  Assyria,  its  population  de- 
ported, and  it  passed  out  of  human  history  forever. 

No  multitude  is  mighty  that  hath  made  a  league  with  sin, 

Nor  wealth  nor  wisdom  can  defend  when  evil  rules  within, 

For  the  weak  shall  overthrow  them  and  the  right  the  day  must  win 

Since  God  is  marching  on.  ■  ■ 
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GETTING  TO  KNOW  THE  VIETNAMESE 


Everyone  Is  Sorry, 

But  My  Boy  Is  Dead 


By  Donald  R.  Brown 


A  popular  myth  is  the  stereo- 
type of  the  inscrutable  Orien- 
tal— the  idea  that  Eastern  peoples 
show  no  emotion,  that  great  happi- 
ness cannot  make  them  smile,  nor 
great  grief  made  them  weep. 

It  isn't  true.  At  least  the  Viet- 
namese I  met  were  certainly  an 
emotional  people.  In  many  cases, 
the  Vietnamese  try  to  hide  their 
emotions — but  when  they  show, 
they  are  very  evident. 

A  young  Vietnamese  boy  was 
killed  in  a  street  accident  involv- 
ing an  Army  truck.  Our  company 
commander  requested  that  I  visit 
the  boy's  family  with  him. 

Using  our  interpreter,  we  finally 
located  the  vicinity  of  the  home. 
Down  a  winding,  narrow  path  we 
followed  a  neighbor.  The  parents 
were  away  making  funeral  arrange- 
ments, but  an  aunt  was  there  with 
the  other  six  children.  She  was 
obviously  stricken  with  grief,  be- 
cause she  began  to  cry  almost  as 


soon  as  she  saw  we  wore  the  Ameri- 
can Army  uniform. 

The  company  commander  de- 
sired to  extend  his  sympathy,  and 
was  also  trying  to  locate  anyone 
who  had  information  about  the 
accident.  It  seemed  that  all  the 
neighborhood  knew  about  the  acci- 
dent, but  there  wasn't  conclusive 
proof  that  his  driver  was  the  one 
actually  involved. 

The  next  day  we  returned  when 
the  parents  were  home.  As  we  ex- 
tended our  sorrow,  the  father 
thanked  us.  "Everyone  is  sorry,  but 
sorrow  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
he  is  dead,"  was  the  approximate 
translation.  They  were  grateful  for 
the  monetary  gift  provided  in  such 
accidents  in  which  American  vehi- 
cles are  involved.  "Thank  you,  yet 
a  stack  of  bills  5  meters  (more  than 
15  feet)  high  would  not  take  his 
place." 

The  parents  were  dressed  in 
white,     the     traditional     color     for 
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Chaplain  Brown  and  future  students 
sit  on  the  pile  of  lumber  that  will  become 
a  school.  Foundation  and  concrete  slab 

grief  and  mourning  in  Vietnam. 
They  were  a  Buddhist  family,  and 
so  had  candles  and  incense  burn- 
ing at  the  family  altar,  and  on  the 
wooden  casket.  The  procession  to 
the  cemetery  was  one  that  I  shall 
never  forget. 

The  home  was  several  miles 
from  the  place  of  burial.  Long  after 
the  stated  time  of  the  ceremony, 
everyone  finally  gathered  and  piled 
on  the  few  cars  and  trucks  avail- 
able. 


for  the  floor  are  completed,  and  rein- 
forcing rods  for  the  wall  frame  the 
picture. 

If  there  had  been  grief  in  the 
home,  it  was  even  more  evident  at 
the  burial  service.  The  casket  was 
lowered  into  the  ground,  the  Bud- 
dhist priest  spoke  for  a  moment 
and  performed  some  ritual.  Then 
all  the  family  threw  dirt  on  the 
casket,  with  many  of  the  friends 
doing  the  same.  Each  clod  of  dirt 
striking  the  casket  seemed  to 
wound  the  mother  and  she  cried 
out  ever  more  loudly. 


Reprinted    with    permission    from    Sunday,    The    Courier -Journal    & 
Times,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sign  in  Department  Store:  "All  children  not  claimed  within  two  hours  will 
be  put  up  for  adoption." — Mrs.  Doyle  Souer  in  Reader's  Digest. 

If  within  us  we  find  nothing  over  us,  we  succumb  to  what  is  around  us. — 
Peter  Taylor  Forseyth. 
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^Jovtck  with    Cjod 


By  Addison  H.  Leitch 


MY  first  introduction  to  radar 
was  by  way  of  a  conversation 
with  a  Marine  during  the  second 
World  War.  He  was  explaining  about 
an  experimental  station  on  the 
Hudson  River  and  told  me  how 
they  sent  out  units  of  energy  with 
a  kind  of  beep -beep  sound  and  that 
these  units  of  energy  bounced  off 
something  and  said  beep-beep 
when  they  came  back.  By  figuring 
out  the  length  of  time  between 
the  beeps  they  were  able  to  figure 
out  how  far  away  the  object  was 
which  had  been  hit  by  the  bits  of 
energy. 

By  now,  of  course,  radar  has  be- 
come much  more  sophisticated  and 
complex  and  one  can  expect  to  send 
out  these  same  units  of  energy, 
have  them  come  back,   and  record 


not  only  the  distance  but  some- 
thing of  the  shape  and  matter  of 
the  object  hit.  And  even  set  guns 
on  the  target  if  necessary!  All  of 
this  has  been  developed  by  man  in 
a  relatively  short  time  and  in 
general  it  does  exactly  what  we 
expect  prayer  to  do.  One  speaks 
out  into  the  great  unknown  and 
things  are  adjusted  and  changed 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
know  exactly  how.  The  way  science 
has  progressed  in  our  day,  one  can 
almost  assume  that  the  more 
science  we  know  the  easier  it  is  to 
believe  in  the  possibilities  of  pray- 
er. We  seem  to  be  living  in  a  uni- 
verse where  energy  or  thought, 
especially  creative  thought,  is  of 
much      greater     importance      than 


material,  mechanics,  or  mass. 

Dr.  Leitch  is  Assistant  to  the  President,  Tarkio  College,  Tarkio,  Mo. 
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Power  Shut  Off  By  Ignorance 

I  remember  hearing  a  man  who 
had  spent  19  years  in  the  Came- 
roons  telling  how  he  had  tried  to 
explain  electricity  to  three  native 
chiefs  who  had  no  experience  with 
it  whatsoever.  They  didn't  believe 
a  word  he  said  when  he  told  them 
the  very  truth  of  the  matter,  namely 
that  in  our  American  homes  we 
can  push  something  on  the  wall  and 
light  will  appear  on  the  ceiling  or 
in  some  dark  corner.  They  didn't 
understand  his  vocabulary  and 
there  was  no  use  in  his  telling 
them  about  flow  or  power  or  fila- 
ments or  vacuum  or  resistance. 
One  of  the  chiefs  asked  how  the 
power  got  into  the  button  on  the 
wall  and  then  he  had  to  go  back 
and  explain  about  a  waterfall  that 
made  a  wheel  go  around  and  that 
the  wheel  going  around  stored  up 
power  back  of  the  button  until 
somebody  wanted  to  use  it.  My 
friend  hesitated  to  tell  them  any 
more:  that  this  power,  for  example, 
could  make  ice  cubes  or  heat  or 
even  kill  a  man.  He  was  shut  off 
by  the  limitations  of  their  vocabu- 
lary and  experience.  He  said  that 
they  reasoned  something  like  this: 
(1)  They  never  had  seen  anything 
like  this  happen;  (2)  they  couldn't 
possibly  see  how  it  could  happen; 
(3)  therefore  it  couldn't  happen. 
The  whole  dimension  of  power  and 
its  possibilities  were  shut  off  by 
ignorance  or  even  by  the  willing- 
ness to  try  the  experience. 

We  condemn  such  ignorance  in 
native  chiefs  but  practice  it  our- 
selves. Masses  of  people  refuse  in 
a  scientific  age  even  to  experiment 


with  what  other  people  have  been 
talking  about  for  centuries,  and 
this  refusal  to  experiment  is  based 
on  the  grounds  of  science  and 
everybody  knows  that  science  is 
based  on  the  willingness  to  try. 
And  so  our  own  reasoning  on  pray- 
er sounds  like  the  ignorant  reason- 
ing of  the  African  chiefs:  (1)  We 
have  never  seen  it  happen;  (2)  we 
don't  see  how  it  could  happen;  (3) 
therefore  it  can't  happen.  The 
heart  of  the  matter  is  that  it  has 
happened  to  other  people  and  they 
have  constantly  and  consistently 
witnessed  to  the  power  of  prayer 
while  many  of  us  in  the  name  of 
science  refuse  to  try.  It  is  a  strange 
twist  in  our  thinking. 

Sin  Kills  Prayer 

Another  problem  besides  our 
scientific  conditioning  is  the  prob- 
lem of  sin.  Carnegie  Simpson  once 
said,  "Either  your  prayer  will  kill 
your  sin  or  your  sin  will  kill  your 
prayer."  Many  of  us  raise  intellec- 
tual questions  about  prayer  when 
the  real  problem  is  deeper.  We 
don't  want  it  really  to  work  be- 
cause it  opens  up  a  whole  dimen- 
sion of  reality  in  which  certain 
things  have  to  change  in  our  lives. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  pray  when  we 
really  don't  want  the  prayer  an- 
swered. Most  of  us  pray  with  foot- 
notes. "God,  make  me  good,  but 
not  too  good,"  or  else  "God  make 
me  good  but  not  right  now,"  or  else 
"God  make  me  good  but  don't 
rough  me  up  too  much  by  changing 
the  way  I  am."  Thus  we  make  a  few 
futile  and  feeble  efforts  to  "pray 
our  prayers"  and  they  are  not 
prayers    at    all    because    we    don't 
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really   mean  them  and  surely  God 
knows  that. 

Prayer  By  Rote  Not  Enough 

Another  problem  in  prayer,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  we  are  usually 
praying  by  routine  or  rote  and  we 
tend  to  imitate  the  kinds  of  words 
and  phrases  we  hear  or  have  heard. 
If  called  upon  to  pray,  even  in  the 
most  personal  way,  we  tend  to  re- 
treat to  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  some 
variation  of  "Now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep."  I  think  the  difficulty 
here  is  that  we  fail  to  recognize 
what  it  is  that  Christ  came  to 
teach  us  by  his  words  and  his 
presence,  namely  God  has  drawn 
near  to  meet  us  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  If  Christ  is  the  clue 
to  God  or  the  way  one  really  sees 
God,  then  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  the  three  and  one -half 
years  in  Palestine  when  he  really 
engaged  in  a  camping  trip  with 
about  a  dozen  ordinary  men?  It  is 
ridiculous  to  think  of  their  carrying 
on  conversations  with  one  another 
in  the  language  we  usually  use  in 
our  prayers.  One  doesn't  do  this 
sort  of  thing  on  a  camping  trip.  We 
get  the  impression  in  several  con- 
versations between  Jesus  and  Peter 
that  they  really  talked  man  to 
man,  that  they  even  argued,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  particularly 
fancy  about  their  language.  Their 
conversations  had  to  do  with  real 
issues  and  they  talked  in  the 
language  of  the  street.  The  New 
Testament  is  written  in  Koine' 
Greek,  which  is  the  language  of  the 
market  place  and  perhaps  we 
have   lost    something   by    changing 


over  into  the  classic  Shakespearian 
language  of  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion or  the  heightened  language  of 
the  English  Prayerbook. 

Three  Things  Make  Prayer  Easier 

To  me  there  are  three  things 
that  make  prayer  easier  and  more 
real.  The  first  of  these  is  that  I 
use  the  language  which  I  would 
normally  use  in  talking  to  anyone 
else  about  anything  else.  A  friend 
of  mine  illustrated  this  by  saying 
that  he  didn't  ask  God  to  forgive 
his  sin  just  in  general,  but  he  ask- 
ed God  to  forgive  his  sin  "as  fol- 
lows" and  then  he  named  them 
one  by  one.  He  didn't  call  them 
indiscretions;  he  gave  them  the 
names  they  carry  in  the  street.  It 
made  for  greater  reality  in  what 
he  had  to  say. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would 
recommend  that  one  asks  in  his 
prayers  for  what  he  really  wants. 
Some  of  his  wants  may  be  child- 
ish and  most  of  them  will  probably 
be  selfish.  We  can  expect  that  in 
time  we  shall  "grow  up"  in  our 
prayer  life  and  most  of  the  saints 
seem  to  have  done  this.  But  there 
is  no  use  asking  for  something  we 
don't  really  want  because  we 
think  our  wants  ought  to  be  on  a 
higher  level.  No  child  goes  to  his 
parents  with  an  eighteen-year-old 
request  when  he  is  only  eight  and 
if  there  is  one  clear  teaching  of 
Jesus,  it  is  that  we  look  upon  God 
as  a  father  and  that  we  really  are 
children. 

Some  of  us  think  that  the  most 
important  thing  in  a  prayer  is 
that  after  we  get  it  said  we  should 
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then  put  on  the  pious  tag  "Not 
my  will  but  thine  be  done."  This 
is  a  great  idea  and  one  might 
hope  to  attain  to  this  attitude. 
But  until  he  has,  he  had  better 
not  fake  it  if  he  wants  any  reality 
in  his  prayer  life.  We  need  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  the  words 
"Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done" 
were  part  of  the  prayer  of  Jesus  in 
Gethsemane  in  a  struggle  that 
brought  out  bloody  sweat.  These 
words  are  a  high  attainment  and 
a  great  spiritual  victory  and  until 
we  can  truly  say  them,  we  shouldn't 
say  them.  This  is  not  an  argument 
against  saying  these  words  but  it 
is  a  strong  urge  that  one  ask  for 
what  he  really  wants  until  he 
grows  up  to  the  place  where  he 
wants  something  better.  I  can 
see  where  an  eight -year-old  boy 
would  want  a  bicycle  with  all  his 
heart  and  an  eighteen-year-old 
boy  would  want  a  girl  with  all  his 
heart,  but  it  would  be  pure  non- 
sense to  think  of  the  eight-year- 
old  boy  praying  with  any  sincerity 
to  have  a  girl  in  his  life! 


A  third  help  is  to  "pray  without 
ceasing."  I  don't  know  what  this 
means  exactly  in  terms  of  any 
period  of  time,  but  I  am  sure  it 
means  that  we  are  open-ended 
toward  God  all  the  time.  Maybe 
our  whole  life  is  supposed  to  be  an 
offering  to  God  in  thanksgiving 
or  service,  in  addition  to  which  it 
means  that  our  first  point  of 
reference  in  any  situation  or  in 
any  problem  is  toward  God.  I  am 
sure  that  we  all  recognize  how 
much  we  flop  around  in  all  sorts 
of  directions  looking  for  answers 
to  our  problems.  "Pray  without 
ceasing"  probably  means  that  the 
normal  first  direction  is  toward 
God  in  any  problem.  If  we  can't 
think  of  anything  else  to  pray 
about,  there  is  no  finer  exercise 
than  offering  a  prayer  of  thanks 
time  after  time  after  time.  The 
important  thing,  of  course,  is  to 
keep  the  channels  open  and  it 
doesn't  matter  a  whole  lot  what 
the  vocabulary  or  forms  may  be, 
so  long  as  we  are  constantly  "in 
touch."  ■■ 


'He'll  never  admit  he's  wrong." 
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Little   Pap 
Flag 


By  Charles  A.  Page 


This  set  of  parents  were  stunned  when  they  realized  what  freedom 
meant  to  their  sons 


EVEN  with  the  washer  and  her 
own  noises  in  whipping  up  a 
batch  of  cookies  for  the  band 
mothers'  bake  sale,  Diane  heard 
her  young  son's  meaningless  chant- 
ing from  his  bedroom.  "Grab  bag 
...let's  play  tag."  Jerry  always 
chanted  something,  like  all  eleven- 
year-olds.  On  Saturdays,  however, 
it  got  on  her  nerves.  She  had  so 
much  to  do,  and  so  little  time. 
Laundry,  housecleaning,  and  some- 
thing for  the  bake  sale.  Last  Satur- 
day she  sorted  books  at  the 
library. 

After  putting  another  pan  of 
cookies  into  the  oven,  she  half- 
shouted.  "Jerry!  Jerry!"  The 
chanting  went  on.  She  hurried 
down  the  hall  and  into  his  room. 
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"Jerry,  why  don't  you  go  outside 
and  play?  It's  a  beautiful  day." 

The  chanting  stopped.  "Too 
busy,"  Jerry  said  without  looking 
up  from  his  desk  and  crayons. 

"Busy  doing  what?" 

"I'm  on  the  flag  committee.  So 
I'm  making  a  flag." 

The  sheet  of  paper  did  look  a 
little  like  a  flag.  "Well,  you  could 
do  that  tonight  before  you  go  to 
bed." 

"Have  to  finish  it." 

"All  right.  But  do  it  more 
quietly."  Shaking  her  head  she 
returned  to  the  kitchen. 

Her  scolding  didn't  help,  for  the 
chanting  began  again  though  not 
as  loud.  "Grab  bag.  Let's  play 
tag,"   over  and  over.   Shutting  the 


kitchen  door  had  some  effect. 

The  clock  went  wild  for  it 
seemed  like  minutes  when  she 
heard  the  front  door  slam.  "I'm 
home  early,  Mom.  What's  for 
lunch?" 

Wayne  bounded  into  the  kitch- 
en with  all  the  stored-up  energy 
of  a  sixteen-year-old.  As  tall  as  his 
father,  he  looked  rather  handsome, 
she  thought. 

"How  come  the  kitchen  door's 
shut?" 

Diane  put  crackers  and  cheese 
on  the  table.  "Your  brother  is  get- 
ting on  my  nerves." 

"He  should  be  outside.  It's  great. 
In  fact,  I  don't  feel  much  like  work- 
ing today,  but  you  know  Dad.  We 
staggered  our  lunch  hours,  so  he'll 
be  home  a  little  later." 


Diane  opened  a  can.  "Is  soup  all 
right?  I've  just  had  too  much  to 
do." 

"Sure."  The  teen-ager  sliced 
some  cheese.  "I'm  not  too  hungry." 

"I'll  bet."  She  laughed,  knowing 
her  first  and  oldest  son  could  eat 
like  a  starving  lion.  But  he  didn't 
look  like  a  mangy  lion — long,  dirty 
hair,  and  tattered  clothes. 

She  wrapped  the  cookies  and 
started  for  the  door.  "Have  to  run 
these  over  to  Mabel  Sayers.  Oh," 
she  said  as  an  afterthought,  "how 
was  the  speaker  at  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter last  night?" 

"Not  bad,"  Wayne  answered  be- 
tween spoonfuls  of  soup.  "But  not 
nearly  as  funny  as  he  is  on  TV." 

"Keep  that  soup  on  simmer  for 
your  father." 
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THAT  afternoon  Diane  had  a 
few  things  she  did  not  like  to 
dry  in  the  automatic,  so  she  carried 
the  basket  to  the  backyard  to  hang 
them  on  the  line.  She  thought  how 
wonderful  it  would  be  if  she  could 
dry  all  the  clothes  in  the  bright  sun. 
There  just  wasn't  time  any  more, 
not  like  when  she  was  a  girl.  Too 
much  going  on;  too  much  to  do. 

A  wisp  of  smoke  near  the  corner  of 
the  garage  caught  her  eye.  Pinning 
up  the  last  piece,  she  walked  there. 
Jerry  and  one  of  his  friends  were 
setting  fire  to  little  white  cards.  She 
stood  a  moment,  hands  on  hips  and 
curiosity  in  her  eyes.  Then  she 
spoke,  not  harshly,  for  the  day  was 
getting  too  long.  "Jerry  Payton,  how 
many  times  have  I  told  you  about 
matches?" 


The  neighbor  boy  jumped  up  and 
ran.  Jerry  stamped  out  a  burning 
card. 

"What  do  you  think  you're 
doing?" 

Scuffing  his  foot  in  the  dead 
grass,  he  said,  "Burning  our  draft 
cards." 

"For  heaven's  sake!  Get  into  the 
house  this  minute!"  The  youngster 
ran  and  slammed  the  back  door  be- 
hind him. 

Making  certain  nothing  was  burn- 
ing, Diane  picked  up  the  cards  and 
matches.  Back  in  the  house,  she 
muttered  to  herself.  "What  will 
these  kids  think  of  next?"  She  won- 
dered if  she  and  David  were  wrong 
in  having  two  boys  almost  five  years 
apart. 

Jerry  chanted  in  his  bedroom  as  if 
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nothing  had  happened.  For  a  sec- 
ond she  felt  like  spanking  him,  then 
forgot  it,  giving  her  full  attention 
to  the  evening  meal.  Dinner,  as 
usual  on  Saturday,  was  late  since 
David  closed  the  store  at  seven,  but 
took  a  half-hour  to  check  the  cash 
registers  and  lock  up.  So  her  hus- 
band and  son  got  home  just  before 
eight. 

She  had  already  fed  Jerry.  Wayne 
gulped  a  glass  of  milk  while  he 
cleaned  up  to  go  to  a  movie,  and 
finally  the  house  settled  down  to 
peace  and  quiet. 

David  stretched  out  in  his  favor- 
ite chair  to  read  the  paper. 

"Not  talkative  tonight?" 

"It  was  a  crazy  day." 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "I  had  to  get 
after  Jerry  again." 

"Oh?" 

"Playing  with  matches." 

"He'll  learn  someday,"  David 
said  from  behind  his  paper. 

"They  were  burning  their  draft 
cards." 

"They  watch  too  much  televi- 
sion." He  flipped  through  the  paper. 
"Diane,  the  sports  section  is  miss- 
ing." 

"I  think  Wayne  left  it  in  the 
bathroom." 

Their  teen-ager  stormed  through 
on  his  way  to  the  door. 

"Don't  forget.  Ten-thirty,"  his 
father  reminded  him. 

"But  the  movie  lasts  until  then." 

"All  right,  make  it  eleven.  Church 
tomorrow,  you  know." 

"Don't  I  always  go,  Dad?"  the 
boy  said  before  leaving. 

Wayne  was  a  bit  irritated  by  the 
rules  his  father  insisted  he  keep. 


THEY  parked  two  blocks  from 
church  the  next  morning.  With 
the  boys  walking  ahead,  Diane 
slowed  her  stride  to  match  David, 
limping  beside  her.  She  was  think- 
ing how  nice  the  boys  looked  in  their 
suits  when  Jerry  pointed  at  the 
post-office  flag. 

Very  distinctly  he  chanted. 
"That  rag— there's  the  flag! " 

"Jerry,  stop  that!"  Diane  said 
sharply  but  quietly,  seeing  other 
people  coming  along  the  sidewalk. 
"Wait  until  I  get  you  home,"  she 
scolded  in  a  whisper.  She  noticed 
her  husband  frown. 

After  church  with  the  hustle  of 
getting  back  home,  she  let  the  inci- 
dent pass.  Her  husband  and  Wayne 
watched  an  early  pro  football  game 
on  TV,  while  she  worked  in  the 
kitchen.  Over  the  noise  she  heard 
the  chanting  and  this  time  there 
was  no  mistaking  it. 

"That  rag,  the  flag!  That  rag,  the 
flag!  Burn  it!" 

Running  outside,  she  saw  Jerry 
and  his  neighborhood  friends  seated 
in  a  circle  on  the  leaf-blanketed  fall 
lawn.  A  little  paper  flag  was  at- 
tached to  a  stick  and  stuck  in  the 
ground.  The  children  chanted.  Jerry 
and  another  boy  struck  matches 
and  set  it  ablaze. 

She  felt  sudden  fear  and  anger. 
She  grabbed  the  paper  flag  just  as 
it  started  to  burn.  "Get  out!"  she 
screamed.  "Go  home!  Every  one  of 
you!" 

For  a  moment  they  remained 
seated,  but  seeing  her  angry  eyes, 
they  scurried  away.  All  but  Jerry. 
He  cowered  there. 

Diane  hurt  him  as  she  practically 
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dragged  him  into  the  living  room. 
He  stopped  howling.  Diane  flipped 
off  the  TV. 

"Now  wait  a  minute,  Mom," 
Wayne  protested. 

"Wait,  nothing,"  she  replied, 
holding  the  little  paper  flag  in  one 
hand  and  pushing  Jerry  onto  the 
couch  with  the  other.  "This  son  of 
ours,  and  your  brother,  was  burning 
the  flag,"  she  said,  telling  them 
what  she  had  seen.  "Then  there  was 
the  draft  card  business  yesterday. 
I  just  don't  know  what  to  think!" 

Her  husband  came  slowly  out  of 
his  chair.  "They  see  this  junk  on 
television.  Where  else?" 

Their  oldest  son  rubbed  his  face 
nervously.  "I  think  I  know." 

"Well?" 

"I  taped  that  comedian's  speech 
Friday  night,  and  after  I  got  home, 
Jerry  heard  me  re -running  it.  He 
came  into  my  room  to  listen." 

Diane  waved  her  hands  helpless- 
ly. "But  what  did  he  say?" 

"He  talked  about  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  right  to  burn  draft 
cards.  He  called  the  flag  a  rag  and 
mentioned  burning  it  as  a  gesture  of 
protest." 

David  limped  awkwardly  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
his  hands  behind  his  back  as  he 
rubbed  them  together  nervously. 
"Son,"  he  said,  forgetting  Jerry  and 
staring  at  his  older  son,  "do  you  be- 
lieve in  that  ...  in  that  stuff  this 
character  yakked  about?" 

"Well,  yes.  I  mean  freedom  of 
speech  and  protest.  I  won't  ever 
burn  my  draft  card  when  I'm  old 
enough  to  get  one,  but  I  believe  in 
those  freedoms." 


"Do  you  believe  in  the  Constitu- 
tion?" 

"Sure,  I  do.  After  all,  didn't  I  win 
an  essay  contest  writing  about  it?" 

Diane  had  been  watching  her 
husband  and  Wayne,  but  glanced 
at  young  Jerry  sitting  quietly  on 
the  couch,  not  seeming  to  under- 
stand all  this. 

"I  don't  care  about  prizes.  I  care 
how  you  feel  about  our  country." 

"Like  everybody,  I  suppose.  But 
this  flag  thing.  I  don't  know  why 
you're  so  upset.  It's  just  a  piece  of 
cloth,  and  that  one,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  the  one  his  mother  still  held, 
"is  only  paper." 

His  father  ran  his  hand  through 
his  hair.  "Where  have  we  gone 
wrong,  Diane?" 

She  merely  shook  her  head,  not 
daring  to  speak. 

"Son,  even  that  scrap  of  paper  is 
a  symbol  of  what  you  say  you  be- 
lieve in." 

Wayne  did  not  seem  to  get  the  full 
meaning  of  his  father's  words.  They 
watched  David  limp  to  the  bed- 
room. He  came  back  wearing  his 
robe.  Sitting  on  the  hassock,  he 
stretched  out  his  right  leg.  "I've 
tried  not  to  make  a  big  thing  out  of 
this,  but  it  isn't  new  to  either  of  you 
kids." 

Wayne  started  to  leave. 

"Stay  right  there!" 

Jerry  stared  with  terrified  eyes. 

"Do  you  have  to  do  this,  David?" 
Diane  asked. 

He  ignored  her  and  uncovering 
the  leg,  he  worked  with  the  straps 
and  harness  until  it  was  free.  Pick- 
ing up  the  artificial  leg,  he  held  it 
up  with  both  hands.  "This  is  a  sym- 
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bol.  So  is  this,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  ugly  stub  where  his  knee  used 
to  be. 

Jerry  whimpered,  and  Diane 
wanted  to  comfort  him,  but  did  not. 
Wayne's  eyes  were  watery,  but  he 
did  not  rub  them. 

"That  scrap  of  paper  is  also  a 
symbol.  Mine  came  fighting  for 
things  I  believe  in.  I'd  do  it  again  if 
I  had  to,  and  I'm  no  hero.  Maybe  we 
had  better  get  back  into  the  flag- 
waving  business.  Remember  those 
kids  getting  their  gold  medals  at 
the  Olympics  the  other  night?  They 
had  tears  in  their  eyes  when  their 
flag  was  raised  and  the  National 
Anthem  was  played.  I  don't  know 
about  you,  Wayne,  but  I  got  choked 
up.  I  felt  proud.  And  to  think  some 


lousy,  two-bit  comedian  in  a  few 
minutes  can  destroy  that  symbol  in 
a  crummy  speech! " 

Several  moments  of  silence  final- 
ly ended  when  Diane  said,  "I  think 
I'll  help  Jerry  clean  up  for  dinner." 

'T  .  .  .  yes,  that's  fine,"  David 
said,  still  holding  the  leg. 

Wayne  went  to  his  father.  Put- 
ting his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  he 
asked  quietly,  "Can  I  help  you  with 
it,  Dad?" 

Diane  looked  back  and  heard  her 
husband  say,  "Yes,  son,  it  would  be 
easier.  Funny,  but  I've  never  really 
gotten  used  to  it  after  all  these 
years." 

She  could  see  them  looking  at  one 
another  in  a  different  sort  of  way. 


'Awright . . .  who's  the  joker?" 
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When  Jesus  Comes  To  Our  Town 


By  C.  Ray  Dobbins 


WHEN  we  speak  of  Jesus  coming 
to  our  town  we  bring  to  mind 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  lived  and 
walked  among  men.  We  are  thinking 
about  a  historical  person.  But  more 
significantly  we  are  speaking  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  comes  to  us  not  as 
a  lowly  Jewish  carpenter's  son  of  the 
long  ago  but  as  the  Christ  of  faith 
who  can  and  does  come  into  our 
town  in  this  twentieth  century. 

Although  much  is  said  about  the 
historical  Jesus  we  have  a  very  lim- 
ited amount  of  information  about 
him.  This  is  included  mainly  in  the 
Four  Gospels.  And  here  the  informa- 
tion is  not  mere  history  but  is  more 
significantly  the  expressions  of 
faith  in  him  as  the  Christ. 

There  have  been  some  who  have 
raised  the  question  of  whether  Jesus 
ever  really  existed  as  a  historical 
person.  But  there  are  not  many  rep- 


utable historians  who  take  such  a 
position.  He  was  a  human  being  who 
lived  and  walked  on  the  earth.  But 
he  was  also  the  Christ  of  faith. 

In  our  study  here  we  will  discuss 
the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ 
of  faith  and  then  try  to  see  how 
Jesus  Christ  comes  to  our  town  to- 
day. 

The  Jesus  of  History 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is 
difficult  to  write  a  historical  ac- 
count of  Jesus.  This  is  because  the 
historical  elements  about  him  in 
the  Four  Gospels  are  so  intertwined 
with  the  belief  in  him  as  the  Christ 
— the  word  made  flesh,  the  incar- 
nation of  God — that  it  is  difficult. 

Even  so,  he  was  as  real  a  histor- 
ical figure  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  or 
George  Washington,  or  Alexander 
the    Great.    Even    these    historical 
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figures  have  accumulated  about 
them  many  traditions  that  cannot 
be  substantiated  as  historical. 
There  are  many  stories  that  sug- 
gest the  greatness  of  these  histor- 
ical persons. 

But  we  can  verify  that  Jesus' 
family  life  was  spent  in  Nazareth, 
with  his  parents,  Mary  and  Joseph, 
and  with  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
There  are  indications  that  his  life 
was  similar  to  other  Jewish  families 
who  lived  in  Galilee. 

His  family  was  obviously  a  very 
religious  family  of  the  day  and  he 
was  well  taught  and  well  trained  in 
the  Jewish  faith. 

Evidently  he  worked  with  Joseph 
in  the  carpentry  trade  during  his 
years  of  growing  up. 

He  became  a  teacher  and  rabbi 
much  after  the  order  of  his  times. 
Many  of  his  teachings  were  not  ab- 
solutely new  but  were  original  in 
the  sense  that  they  were  interpreta- 
tions and  applications  of  known 
truths  to  the  day  in  which  he  lived. 
In  his  teachings  he  demonstrated 
that  love  of  God  is  inseparable  from 
love  of  neighbor.  He  taught  that 
men  should  be  respected  because 
they  are  by  creation  children  of  God 
and  not  because  of  their  human 
situation.  He  pointed  out  the  am- 
biguity of  the  existing  norms  for 
good  and  evil.  The  kingdom  of  God 
was  at  hand  and  therefore  men 
should  repent — this  was  central  in 
his  teachings.  He  gathered  around 
him  disciples  who  went  about 
spreading  his  teachings. 

With  his  loyal  disciples  he  went 
to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  Pass- 
over as  was  the  custom  of  faithful 


Jews.  On  a  fateful  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem he  and  his  followers  came  into 
conflict  with  the  leaders  of  the  es- 
tablished religion  and  of  the  Roman 
military  government.  He  was  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  crucified  as  a 
criminal. 

These  are  some  elements  which 
the  historians  tell  us  about  the 
Jesus  of  history. 

The  Christ  of  Faith 

The  historical  facts  we  have 
about  Jesus  are  intertwined  with 
what  his  followers  believe  about 
him.  It  is  what  they  believe  about 
him  as  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  and 
the  Savior. 

So  in  the  stories  about  the  his- 
torical Jesus  we  have  the  reflec- 
tions of  faith.  These  stories  recount 
his  birth  as  one  that  was  extra- 
ordinary, above  all  others.  It  was  a 
divine  event.  It  was  no  ordinary 
birth.  Likewise,  during  his  ministry 
he  did  deeds  of  mercy  which  his  fol- 
lowers saw  as  being  beyond  all  past 
experience.  He  did  mighty  works 
wherever  he  went. 

And  the  last  week  of  his  life — with 
which  most  of  the  Four  Gospels  are 
concerned,  describe  no  ordinary 
teacher  meeting  with  disaster.  All  of 
the  events — including  his  going  to 
Jerusalem,  his  being  arrested,  tried, 
and  his  being  crucified — were  seen 
in  a  different  light  to  all  others. 

More  than  this,  through  the  eyes 
of  faith  he  was  resurrected  from  the 
dead  and  reigns  victorious  over  his 
enemies  and  over  death. 

He  who  was  born  of  a  virgin,  went 
through  the  crucifixion  and  resur- 
rection   and    ascended    and    reigns 
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with  his  everlasting  Father. 

It  was  through  the  eyes  of  faith 
that  those  who  knew  Jesus  remem- 
bered him  as  the  Christ.  It  was 
through  the  resurrection  faith  that 
all  of  the  witness  to  him  in  the  New 
Testament  came  to  be.  Without 
this  faith  the  whole  story  of  Jesus 
could  have  been  simply  another 
abortive  attempt  of  a  Jewish  pro- 
phet to  bring  to  pass  the  hope  for 
the  redemption  of  Israel. 

Although  Jesus  was  an  individu- 
al of  vastly  more  than  ordinary 
stature  and  although  his  teachings 
were  unique,  his  followers  would 
never  have  been  consoled  about  his 
death  by  mere  memory  of  his  per- 
sonal greatness  nor  by  possession  of 
his  exalted  teachings. 

He  symbolized  the  insight  that 
"a  life  sacrificed  at  the  right  mo- 
ment is  a  life  well  spent,  while  a  life 
too  carefully  hoarded,  too  ignom- 
iniously  preserved,  is  a  life  utterly 
wasted." 

Around  Jesus  gathered  human 
remnants  of  Israel  and  these  were 
created  into  the  new  community — a 
new  Israel.  This  was  a  new  redemp- 
tive community — the  church — and 
Jesus  himself  became  the  center 
and  head  of  it.  And  it  was  this  on- 
going new  community  of  faith  that 
saw  the  Jesus  of  history  as  the 
Christ,,    the    Christ    of    faith,    and 


thereby   gave   metaphysical  dimen- 
sion to  all  the  events  of  his  life. 

How  Jesus  Comes  to  Us 

In  the  Christian  church  we  see 
Jesus  as  being  at  once  a  historical 
character  and  more  than  a  histor- 
ical character.  He  is  a  transcendent 
point  of  reference.  He  is  the  Christ. 

Through  the  church  we  have 
known  about  the  Jesus  of  history 
and  the  Christ  of  faith.  And  it  is 
through  the  church  today  that  the 
faith  is  transmitted  to  others.  The 
Christ  is  brought  to  us  as  our  eter- 
nal contemporary.  He  is  the  star 
from  which  we  get  our  sense  of  di- 
rection. He  is  the  light  which  shines 
over  our  world. 

And  the  more  conscious  we  are  of 
the  troubles  of  our  day,  the  more  we 
are  impressed  of  the  everlasting 
need  for  Christ.  Just  as  the  multi- 
tudes came  to  hear  him  and  be 
healed  of  their  diseases  during  his 
walks  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  so  the 
Christ  of  history  walks  through  the 
corridors  of  our  lives  and  brings  us 
salvation. 

Men  need  him  not  only  for  their 
infirmities  today  but  also  to  inspire 
and  direct  their  strength.  In  the 
confusion  of  our  life  his  voice  can 
teach  us  what  we  have  to  know  if 
the  things  that  we  do  are  to  have 
any  worthwhile  meaning.  ■  ■ 


Summer  is  the  time  of  year  when  people  go  out  and  lie  on  the  beach — 
about  how  important  they  are  back  home. — F.  G.  Kernan. 

A  wife  never  realizes  how  badly  she  needs  an  automatic  dishwasher  until 
her  husband  gets  an  unexpected  raise. — Wilfred  E.  Beaver. 

No  varsity  crew  ever  won  a  race  by  shouting  with  the  crowd  and  drifting 
with  the  stream. — Frederick  Brown  Harris. 
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By  Vernon  W.  Towne 


THERE  have  been  many  changes 
since  Luke  incorporated  this 
story  into  his  Gospel:  changes  in 
theology,  in  science,  in  philosophy, 
in  nations,  and  in  ways  of  living. 
Even  though  this  story  was  written 
almost  2,000  years  ago,  it  continues 
to  live  even  now;  and  its  characters 
still  walk  our  streets  today.  Men  are 
still  good  or  bad,  rich  or  poor,  ap- 
proved of  conscience  or  driven  by 
furies.  Amid  all  change,  it  would 
seem  human  nature,  at  least,  con- 
tinues to  be  with  us. 

And  what  a  story  of  human  na- 
ture and  of  our  accountability  be- 
fore God  that  Luke  has  preserved  for 
us!  It  is  unique  inasmuch  as  no 
other  Gospel  writer  alludes  to  it.  It 
is  a  story  that  readily  captures  our 
attention  and  quickly  leads  us 
spellbound  from  one  scene  to  the 
next.  Open  your  Bible  to  Luke  16: 
19-31  and  follow  the  action  as  it  un- 
folds verse  by  verse. 

The  story  begins  with  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  two  principal  char- 


acters— the  rich  man  (Dives)  and 
Lazarus.  Traditionally  the  rich 
man  has  been  called  Dives  for  that 
is  the  Latin  word  for  "rich."  Jesus 
said  about  him: 

"There  was  a  rich  man,  who  was 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and 
who  feasted  sumptuously  every 
day " 

Dives  was  rich  but  what  is  im- 
portant is  to  see  just  how  rich. 
Dives  "was  clothed  in  purple" — 
that  is,  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the 
high  priest.  "Fine  linen"  speaks  of 
the  texture  of  the  clothing  he  wore 
during  his  leisure  hours.  A  far  cry 
from  the  animal  skins  of  wool,  cot- 
ton, and  hair  fabrics  used  by  the 
common  people.  Linen  was  used  in 
Palestine  for  priestly  garments 
only — but  notice  that  the  linen  of 
Dives'  was  of  the  finest  quality,  not 
any  old  linen  but  only  the  best. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Jesus 
pictures  the  wealth  of  this  for  us. 
He  does  not  give  us  Dives'  bank 
balance;  nor  a  list  of  his  stocks  and 
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bonds;  nor  the  number  of  cars  in  his 
garage;  nor  the  job  which  he  holds; 
nor  a  long  list  of  his  property  and 
assets.  Instead  Jesus  merely  de- 
scribes his  clothing.  How  odd!  But 
not  so  when  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
habits  of  the  people  of  his  day.  Be- 
cause they  were  very  much  interes- 
ted in  their  apparel;  it  represented 
a  most  valuable  investment.  In  fact 
a  man  valued  his  garments  next 
after  his  donkey  which  carried  him. 
If  he  slept  in  a  strange  inn  on  a  long 
journey,  he  rested  fully  dressed,  not 
risking  robbery  of  even  his  sandals 
by  removing  them.  When  he  slept 
at  home,  he  did  so  with  all  his 
clothes  on.  So  did  his  family.  Hence 
it  is  quite  natural  for  Jesus  to  de- 
scribe his  garments  as  an  indication 
of  the  man's  wealth. 

But  Jesus  goes  one  step  further, 
saying:  "Who  feasted  sumptuously 
every  day."  Each  of  his  meals  con- 
sisted of  nothing  but  the  best  food, 
appetizingly  cooked  and  splendidly 
served.  He  feasted  in  luxury — a 
figure  of  indolent  self-indulgence. 
Thus  the  picture  of  Dives  is  com- 
plete, and  complete  in  only  one 
verse. 

ON  THE  other  hand,  Lazarus 
was  a  poor  man,  covered  with 
sores,  tortured  by  pain  and  disease, 
who  lay  at  the  gate  near  the  long 
walkway  leading  up  to  the  mansion 
of  Dives.  "At  this  gate" — those 
three  little  words — are  so  very  im- 
portant. The  full  meaning  of  this 
short  phrase  does  not  dawn  upon 
us  until  we  become  aware  of  the 
Oriental  house.  An  Oriental  builds 
his  house  long  and  narrow,  with  the 


most  elegant  room  at  the  rear  of  the 
house.  Each  room,  from  back  door  to 
front  door,  gets  progressively  worse 
— completely  the  reverse  of  our 
homes. 

A  doctoral  student  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  told  me  the 
following  story:  He  was  a  missionary 
in  China  and  after  laboring  there 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  country.  He  was  sent  to 
a  certain  house,  told  to  enter  and 
wait  in  the  first  room.  He  went  on  to 
say: 

The  room  was  in  very  poor  repair: 
there  were  holes  in  the  floor  through 
which  numerous  rats  entered  and 
left,  the  walls  were  unpainted  and  in 
need  of  repair;  the  entire  room  was  a 
disgrace.  A  Westerner  might  think: 
"What  dumps  these  people  live  in!" 
Only  later  when  the  Westerner  un- 
derstood the  Chinese  home,  would  he 
realize  what  the  Communists  were 
saying  to  him:  "You  are  not  worthy 
to  be  admitted  into  the  second  room! 
The  second  room  was  in  better  repair 
than  the  first,  but  we  were  not 
worthy  enough  to  enter." 

Hence  for  an  oriental  to  invite  a 
guest  only  into  the  first  room  ad- 
jacent to  the  front  room  would  be 
an  insult.  How  much  more  of  an  in- 
sult would  it  be  never  to  open  the 
door  to  your  knock  or  to  leave  you  at 
the  gate.  To  be  left  at  the  gate,  at 
the  end  of  the  long  walkway  to  the 
front  door  which  opens  into  a  house 
of  slum,  was  the  ultimate  insult 
that  one  man  could  give  another.  In 
the  eyes  of  Dives,  Lazarus  was  the 
most  wretched  of  men. 

Lazarus  is  so  poor  that  he  must 
satisfy  his  hunger  by  eating  the 
bread    brought    to    him    by    Dives' 
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servants  after  it  has  fallen  from  the 
rich  man's  table.  William  Barclay, 
(outstanding  New  Testament 
scholar),  relates  that  in  the  time  of 
Jesus,  there  were  no  knives,  forks,  or 
napkins.  Therefore  all  food  was 
eaten  with  the  hands.  And  in  very 
wealthy  homes,  the  hands  were 
cleaned  by  wiping  them  on  hunks 
of  bread,  which  were  later  discard- 
ed. It  could  very  well  have  been  this 
bread  that  Lazarus  waited  for  and 
subsisted  on.  Not  the  most  health- 
ful food  by  even  the  lowest  measure 
of  hygiene. 

Jesus  continues  his  vivid  descrip- 
tion saying:  "Moreover  the  dogs 
came  and  licked  his  sores."  Poor 
Lazarus  was  so  helpless  that  he 
could  not  even  defend  himself 
against  the  street  dogs.  Dogs  were 
considered  by  the  people  to  be  un- 
clean and  certainly  not  a  household 
pet — making  his  plight  seem  all  the 
more  wretched. 

Now  that  two  principal  charac- 
ters have  been  described,  the  stage 
is  set  for  the  next  scene  as  both 
Dives  and  Lazarus  die  and  pass  on 
to  their  eternal  rewards.  But  the 
tables  are  turned:  for  Dives  goes  to 
Hades  and  lives  in  torment  and 
anguish;  while  Lazarus  rests  peace- 
fully in  the  presence  of  Abraham — 
that  great  man  of  faith  and  father  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  soul  of  the 
rich  man  is  in  extreme  anguish; 
while  the  soul  of  Lazarus  enjoys 
heavenly  bliss. 

AT  THIS  point  we  must  pause, 
.  take  an  intermission,  and  ask: 
What  is  the  central  message  in  this 
parable?  What  is  the  key  that  will 


unlock  the  door  of  understanding 
for  us?  Everything  depends  on 
finding  the  key,  for  without  it  the 
story  is  difficult  to  understand. 
First,  the  key  is  not  that  those  who 
prosper  today  will  roast  tomorrow. 
Wealth  is  not  necessarily  evil  or 
wicked,  it  simply  has  temptations 
that  are  hard  to  resist.  Remember 
the  story  of  the  Rich  Young  Ruler 
who  came  to  Jesus  and  asked: 
"What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life?"  Of  special  concern  for  us  is 
Jesus'  second  reply:  "One  thing  you 
still  lack.  Sell  all  you  have  and  dis- 
tribute to  the  poor,  and  you  will 
have  treasure  in  heaven;  and  come, 
follow  me."  But  when  the  Rich 
Young  Ruler  heard  this,  he  walked 
away,  for  he  was  very  rich.  Jesus 
summed  up  this  encounter  in  the 
following  words: 

How  hard  it  is  for  those  who  have 
riches  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God! 

Wealth  by  itself  is  not  evil,  for  a 
man  is  judged  according  to  what  he 
does  with  his  wealth.  That's  the  key 
point — what  you  do  with  your 
wealth!  But  in  the  case  of  Dives,  it 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  remember  that 
his  sin  was,  not  that  he  did  wrong 
things,  but  that  he  did  nothing. 
Dives  did  absolutely  nothing!  He 
was  even  a  priest — and  he  still  did 
nothing! 

Second,  the  key  to  this  parable  is 
not  that  those  who  suffer  today  will 
rest  in  eternal  bliss  tomorrow.  No 
matter  how  good  that  sounds  to  you 
— it  isn't  the  key  point,  or  the 
truth.  Poverty  is  not  necessarily  a 
virtue,  but  it  can  more  easily  be 
turned  to  the  soul's  account  be- 
cause its  easier  to  give  up  poverty 
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than  riches. 

The  key  that  unlocks  the  mean- 
ing of  this  story  is  found  in  the 
speech  of  Abraham  in  which  he  says 
that  a  man  must  hear  Moses  and 
the  prophets  if  he  is  to  come  to 
terms  with  his  eternal  destiny. 
Here  we  are  in  for  a  surprise — for 
the  fate  of  the  rich  man  is  deter- 
mined not  by  his  moneybag,  but  by 
his  relationship  to  this  "word." 
Here  is  where  the  ultimate  and  real 
decisions  of  his  life  and  ours  are 
made! 

BUT    what    is    this    "word"   that 
1  Moses  and  the  prophets  bring? 
The  Hebrews  called  it  dauar.  "Da- 
var  elohim — the  word  of  God."  It 
was    an    active    word    for    upon    it 
rested  the  very  existence  of  life  it- 
self. The  Greeks  called  it  logos;  a 
philosophical   term   which   came  to 
refer  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself: 
And    the    word    (the   logos)    became 
flesh   and   dwelt   among   us,    full   of 
grace  and  truth. 

This  word,  upon  which  the  ultimate 
and  real  decisions  of  our  lives  are 
based,  is  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  the 
mirror  into  which  we  look  to  see  our 
true  selves.  Hence  Paul  said:  "For 
me  to  live  is  Christ." 

But  for  Dives,  life  was  centered 
in  material  things.  He  knew  Laza- 
rus was  at  his  gate,  but  he  didn't 
want  to  do  anything.  He  did  not 
hear  Moses  and  the  prophets.  If 
Dives  had  heard  them,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  see  Lazarus 
and  to  share  his  wealth  with  him; 
but  he  did  not  see  or  hear  hence  he 
did  nothing.  His  eternal  destiny  de- 
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pended  upon  his  response  to  this 
word — and  he  did  nothing. 

Our  eternal  destiny  is  also  deter- 
mined by  our  relationship  to  this 
"word" — to  Jesus  Christ.  Dives 
learned  too  late  that  once  death 
claimed  him  his  chances  were  over. 
The  "great  gulf  has  been  fixed"  and 
there  was  no  way  to  go  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  Therefore  Dives'  con- 
cern turned  to  his  five  brothers  who 
were  still  living:  please  send  some- 
one to  warn  them,  he  pleads.  They 
will  repent  if  a  messenger  from  the 
dead  comes  to  warn  them.  But 
Abraham  said:  "No,  your  brothers 
have  only  during  their  lifetime  to 
repent,  and  even  if  someone  would 
rise  from  the  dead  it  would  not 
matter." 

What  an  indictment!  Even  if 
God  would  send  someone  from  the 
dead,  the  living  would  not  be  con- 
vinced! Yes,  the  living — and  this 
includes  you  and  me.  Up  to  now  you 
and  I  have  been  innocent  bystand- 
ers watching  the  show  unfold,  we 
have  been  armchair  onlookers;  but 
now  our  interaction  is  demanded, 
now  we  become  actors  in  the  story. 
God  sent  someone  to  us  from  the 
realm  of  the  dead — and  that  some- 
one was  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  made 
personal  and  real  what  Moses  and 
the  prophets  had  said.  Abraham  is 
actually  addressing  us:  "Christ  has 
risen  from  the  dead."  Are  you  con- 
vinced? Which  will  it  be:  a  relation- 
ship with  Christ  or  eternal  anguish? 

The  sequel  to  this  parable  is  your 
decision.  And  remember,  you  have 
only  during  your  lifetime  to  choose 
— and  if  you  wait  too  long  it  may  be 
too  late  and  you  will  find  the  great 


gulf  fixed!  John  said:  "Only  he  who 
has  the  son  has  life;  he  who  has  not 
the  son  of  God  has  not  life. " 

This  parable  was  the  spark  that 
touched  off  the  revolution  in  the 
life  of  Albert  Schweitzer.  This  par- 
able can  ignite  the  spark  that  will 
kindle  the  fire  of  revolution  in  your 
life.  Do  you  hear  Christ  call?  It 
makes  no  difference  if  you  are  rich 
or  poor,  simply  open  your  life  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Believe  in  him;  put 
your  faith  into  action  by  sharing 
your  wealth;  and  you  too  will  one 
day  join  Lazarus. 

Let  us  pray:  0  Christ,  come  into  our 
hearts  today  and  make  us  mindful  of 
the  needs  of  others.  Teach  us  how  to 
love  each  other,  and  how  to  share  our 
wealth.  Amen.  ■  ■ 


NEWS  BITS 


Violence  in  the  Nation 

The  Interdenominational  Theo- 
logical Center  in  Atlanta  sponsored 
a  nationwide  Convocation  on  "The 
Church  and  Violence  in  the  Na- 
tion." The  aim  of  the  convocation 
was  to  help  churches  and  church 
people  to  think  through  their  rela- 
tionship to  violence  in  the  nation 
and  to  formulate  a  practical  theol- 
ogy for  dealing  with  it .  .  .  Examin- 
ing several  case  studies,  the  convo- 
cation explored  in  depth  the  ele- 
ments in  the  community  conducive 
to  violence  and  the  responses  of  the 
church  and  the  church  people  to 
them  .  .  .  Reports  were  heard  on 
what  the  churches  are  doing  to  pro- 
mote social  justice  and  to  improve 
community  relations.  The  Center's 
address  is  671  Beckwith  St.,  S.  W., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30314. 


What  Do  You  Really  Believe? 

"What  do  we  really  believe?' 
asked  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  T  mean 
believe  in  such  a  way  as  to  stake 
our  whole  lives  upon  it?'  Jesus  com- 
pared the  kingdom  of  God  with  a 
costly  pearl,  for  which  a  man  sold 
all  he  had  that  he  might  possess  it. 

"Where  is  your  treasure?  What  is 
your  highest  stake  in  life?  Can  the 
world  survive  on  these  terms — your 
terms?  Finally,  do  you  really  say 
'Yes'  to  what  is  important?  The 
affirmation  is  not  in  your  words.  It 
is  in  your  deeds.  It  is  in  your  toil 
and  sweat.  It  is  in  what  you  are 
working  hardest  of  all  to  attain. 
Only  actions  say  'Yes'  to  commit- 
ment. Only  deeds  confirm  faith." 
— Wm.  M.  Spangler  in  The  Sower. 


"I'm  slipping!  Three  o'clock  on  a  rainy 
Saturday  and  I  haven't  driven  you  crazy!" 
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lift  Up  lour  Mcart 


Of  all  the  problems  we  meet  from  day  to  day,  sin  is  the  greatest 
to  solve. — Megiddo  Message. 

The  last  time  you  failed  .  .  .  Did  you  stop  trying  because  you 
failed?  Or  did  you  fail  because  you  stopped  trying? — Florence  Butler 
in  Specialty  Salesman. 

Heroism  does  not  mean  the  absence  of  fear  but  the  conquest  of 
it. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 

The  man  who  never  learns  to  adjust  properly  to  stress  never 
becomes  mature. — S.  I.  McMillen  in  None  of  These  Diseases  (Revell). 

A  self-made  man  said  recently  that,  if  he  had  it  to  do  over  again, 
he'd  get  some  help. — The  Milton  Canadian  Champion. 

The  moment  one  turns  from  self  to  that  which  is  beyond  self,  he 
is  praying. — James  W.  Kennedy  in  Minister's  Shop-Talk  (Harper  & 
Row). 

To  believe  is  to  be  strong,  doubt  cramps  energy.  Belief  is 
power. — Frederick  W.  Robertson  in  Forbes. 

The  chains  of  habit  are  too  weak  to  be  felt  until  they  are  too 
strong  to  be  broken. — Brotherhood  Journal. 

The  grand  essentials  to  happiness  in  this  life  are  something  to 
do,  something  to  love,  and  something  to  hope  for. — Joseph  Addison. 

The  loneliest  place  in  the  world  is  the  human  heart  when  love 
is  absent. — Robert  Ozment  in  Happy  Is  the  Man  (Revell). 

Religion  is  not  a  way  of  looking  at  certain  things.  It  is  a  certain 
way  of  looking  at  everything. — Robt.  E.  Segal  in  Register-Leader. 

God  has  called  us  not  just  to  do  something  but  to  be  something. 
David  Paul  Bryam  in  Christianity  Today. 

It  takes  twenty  years  to  be  an  overnight  success.  — Eddie  Cantor 
in  The  Home  Book  of  American  Quotations. 

The  poorest  of  all  men  is  not  the  one  without  a  cent.  It's  the  man 
without  a  dream.  —  The  Christian  Athlete. 
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Brief  News  Item? 


The  Faith  of  our  Congressmen 

A  religious  census  conducted  by 
Christianity  Today  among  Con- 
gressmen reveals  the  following 
church  membership:  Roman  Cath- 
olics, 111;  Methodists,  90;  Presby- 
terians, 82;  Episcopalians,  67; 
Baptists,  53;  United  Church  of 
Christ,  29;  Jews,  19;  Lutherans,  14; 
Christians  (Disciples),  15;  Mor- 
mons, 10;  Unitarians,  7;  Churches 
of  Christ,  6;  Christian  Scientist,  5; 
Greek  Orthodox,  3;  Quakers,  3; 
Evangelical  Free  Church,  2.  And 
one  member  each  from  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America;  Schwenkf elder 
Church,  Apostolic  Christian 
Church,  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance,  Evangelical  Covenant 
Church,  and  the  Seventh -Day 
Adventist  Church.  Twelve  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  list 
themselves  simply  as  "Protestant." 
Three  members  declined  to  indicate 
any  religious  affiliation. 

New  Senate  Chaplain 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson, 
pastor  of  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Washington,  D.  C.  has 
been  appointed  as  chaplain  of  the 
Senate  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris.  Dr.  Elson 
was  pastor  of  the  former  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


One  hundred  years  ago,  when  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  was  president,  the  American 
Tract  Society  began  presenting  Bibles 
to  West  Point  cadets.  To  commemor- 
ate the  anniversary,  Billy  Graham 
(right)  preached  to  the  cadets  last 
September  15  and  Mr.  Stephen  E. 
Slocum,  Jr.,  (second  from  right),  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  ATS,  presented  the 
Bibles.  MG  Samuel  W.  Koster,  Acad- 
emy Superintendent,  gave  Mr.  Slocum 
a  scroll  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  More 
than  10,000  copies  have  been  present- 
ed to  incoming  cadets  over  the  years, 
among  them:  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Matthew  Ridgeway,  William  West- 
moreland. 


Chaplain  Clifford  H.  Taylor  (left)  and 
BUI  Ray  Halsell  (seated)  distribute 
books,  clothes,  money  to  help  chil- 
dren in  a  village  near  Da  Nang  as 
part  of  the  continuing  civic  action 
program  of  Mobile  Construction  Bat- 
talion 22,  Money  is  raised  in  the  U.S. 
through  a  Marine  Corps  Reserve  pro- 
gram. 


Medical  Unit  Given  to  Paraguay 

A  mobile  medical  unit  given  to 
the  Baptist  Hospital  in  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  by  Myers  Park  Baptist 
Church,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  en- 
abled Southern  Baptist  mission- 
aries and  Paraguayan  Baptist  pas- 
tors to  extend  their  ministries  to 
thousands  of  people  in  the  country's 
interior.  During  the  unit's  first  nine 
trips  830  people  were  examined  by 
doctors,  3,020  attended  preaching 
services  held  in  connection  with  the 
medical  clinics,  and  53  persons 
manifested  interest  in  becoming 
Christians.  The  unit  has  its  own 
water  tank  and  a  tent  that  can  be 
attached.  It  "has  facilities  for 
everything  from  minor  surgery  to 
movies." 


Cookies  from  Home 

A  surprise  gift  to  Chaplain 
(CAPT)  Carl  T.  Jackson  of  the 
311th  Field  Hospital,  44th  Medical 
Brigade.  Phu  Thanh  Valley,  Viet- 
nam, was  a  package  which  he  re- 
ceived from  his  hometown,  Ketter- 
ing, Ohio.  The  package  contained 
cookies,  candy,  canned  meats,  and 
other  items. 

Prior  to  his  active  duty,  Chaplain 
Jackson  was  a  member  of  the  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department  of  his  home 
community.  Before  departing  his 
community  for  military  service,  the 
Kettering  Fire  Department  held  a 
party  in  his  honor  and  retired  his 
fire    helmet   until    his    return.    The 


Combined  choirs  of  Grafenwohr  Post 
Chapel  and  Grafenwohr  Evangelische 
Church  sang  a  Christmas  cantata  in 
German  and  Latin  during  the  holiday 
season.  Frau  Ernst  Schiller,  wife  of 
church  pastor,  directed  the  choir,  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Mclnnes,  wife  of  the 
Center  Chaplain,  7th  ATC,  played  the 
harpsichord  for  several  numbers. 
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helmet  was  hung  on  the  wall  of  the 

firehouse  dayroom. 

Inside  the  packages  of  goodies  was 

a  note  which  read: 

Dear  Mr.  Jackson:  I  hope  the  war 
will  soon  be  over.  The  Cub  Scouts 
of  Den  2  went  to  the  firehouse.  We 
saw  where  your  hat  was  hanging 
in  the  firehouse.  I  hope  you  will 
like  the  things  I  bought.  I  earned 
the  money  for  the  things. — Tim 
Gregory. 


The  Bible  in  Space 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  in- 
spiring parts  of  the  Voyage  of 
Apollo  8  was  the  reading  of  the  as- 
tronauts from  the  Book  of  Genesis 
and  the  prayer  in  which  Frank  Bor- 
man  led.  The  two  events  showed 
that  our  spacemen  were  believers  in 
God.  And  it  was  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  Russian  cosmonauts  who  rid- 
iculed the  idea  of  God  by  saying 
they  saw  no  God  in  space. 

Certain  individuals  and  certain 
groups  have  levelled  criticism  at 
the  astronauts.  But  it  is  very  clear 
that  here  is  no  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
A  nation  that  has  chaplains  serving 
in  the  military  as  well  as  chaplains 
in  Congress  who  use  both  the  Bible 
and  prayer  can  go  along  with  the 
reading  of  four  verses  from  Genesis 
and  a  prayer. 

If  you  wish  to  support  the  astro- 
nauts, you  can  do  so  by  writing  to 
Mr.  Roscoe  Monroe,  Astronaut  Pro- 
tocol Officer,  National  Aeronautics 
&  Space  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20546. 
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Seventy  members  of  the  Japanese  dele- 
gation to  the  Asia-South  Pacific 
Congress  on  Evangelism  expressed 
grief  at  the  suffering  caused  by  their 
invading  armies  during  World  War  II 
by  placing  a  wreath  at  the  Singapore 
monument. 
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May  1-31.  Senior  Citizens  Month. 

May  1.  Law  Day,  U.  S.  A.  To  foster  deeper  respect  for  law.  Also:  Give  Your 

Girl  a  Pearl  day.  May  Day  — around  the  world  honoring  the  workmen  of 

the  world. 
May  1-8.  American  Camping  Week.  Also  National  Youth  Week.  Coral  Sea 

Week  — honoring  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Coral  Sea,  World 

War  II.  Also  Mental  Health  Week. 
May  1-3.  Shenandoah  Apple  Blossom  Festival.  And  May  1-4:  Washington 

State  Apple  Blossom  Festival. 
May  2.  May  Fellowship  Day.  Also  All-Florida  Folk  Festival. 
May  2-16.  International  Film  Festival.  Cannes,  France. 
May  3.  Kentucky  Derby,*  Louisville,  Ky. 
May  3-10.  Memphis  Cotton  Carnival. 

May  4-11.  National  Family  Week.  May  4  is  4th  Sunday  after  Easter. 
May  4-10.  National  Goodwill  Week.  To  gain  support  for  the  work  of  the 

Goodwill  Industries. 
May  4-11.  National  Music  Week. 

May  6.  Birthday  of  the  first  postage  stamp.  (Penny  Black  of  Great  Britain) 
May  8.  Harry  S.  Truman's  birthday.   33rd  President  of   the   U.    S.    Born 

May  8,  1884. 
May  8-10.  Sounds  of  Young  America.  Contest  open  to  collegiate  composers 

and  writers. 
May  8.  World  Red  Cross  Day.  Birthday  of  Henri  Dunant,  originator  of  the 

Red  Cross  idea. 
May  10-17.  Let's  Go  Fishing  Week. 

May  11.  Mother's  Day  or  Festival  of  the  Christian  Home. 
May  11-17.  National  Hospital  Week. 
May  12-18.  National  Salvation  Army  Week. 
May  14-17.  Holland  Tulip  Festival. 

May  15.  Ascension  Day.  40  days  after  Easter.  Observed  since  A.  D.  68. 
May  17.  Armed  Forces  Day.  Also  Constitution  Day. 
May  18-24.  American  Merchant  Marine  Book  Week. 
May  22.  Boy  Scouts  of  America  59th  Annual  Meeting,  Boston,  Mass. 
May  23.  Jewish  Holy  Days,  Shavuot  —  7  days. 
May  25.  Pentecost  or  Whitsunday.  Commemorates  the  descent  of  the  Holy 

Spirit. 
May  29.  Birthday  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  35th  President  of  the  U.  S.  Born 

this  day  1917. 
May  30.  Memorial  Day  or  Decoration  Day.  Also  Prayer  for  Peace. 
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0iMUAAlO/L    disdpA. 


THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  The  Sacrament  of  Friendship  (page  10) 
Biblical  Material:  Ruth  1:15-18;  John  15:12-17 

What  is  friendship?  What  do  we  learn  about  friendship  from  Jesus 
and  his  friends?  Tell  of  a  friendship  that  has  made  a  difference  in  your 
life.  What  are  the  things  that  break  up  friendships?  How  can  we  be 
friends  in  family  relations?  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  friend  of 
Jesus  Christ? 

2.  Profiles  of  Bible  Personalities:  Amos  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  Amos  5:21-24;  7:7-9 

What  do  we  learn  from  Amos  about  the  call  of  God?  What  kind  of 
man  was  Amos  and  why  was  he  like  he  was?  Compare  the  conditions 
of  Amos'  day  and  our  own.  Do  you  think  we  need  men  like  Amos 
today?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Keeping  in  Touch  with  God  (page  40) 
Biblical  Material:  Matthew  6:5-15 

What  is  prayer?  When  should  one  pray?  Is  there  value  in  having 
a  special  time  to  stop  and  pray  or  can  one  make  prayer  a  continuous 
daily  experience?  What  happens  when  we  pray?  Does  it  help  any  to 
pray  for  someone  who  may  be  miles  away? 

4.  When  Jesus  Comes  to  our  Town  (page  50) 
Biblical  Material:  Mark  1:9-28 

What  do  we  know  about  the  historical  Jesus?  How  different  is 
(if  any)  the  Jesus  of  history  from  the  Christ  of  faith?  How  is  Jesus 
Savior?  What  happens  when  Jesus  comes  to  your  home,  your  com- 
munity, your  world? 

Sin  would  have  few  takers  if  its  consequences  occurred  immediately. — 
W.  T.  Purkiser  in  Herald  of  Holiness. 
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The  Man  Who  Broke  a  Thousand  Chains  by  Vincent  Godfrey  Burns.  Acropolis 
Books,  2400— 17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20009.  1969.  $7.95. 

Ragged  and  penniless,  Robert  Eliott  Burns,  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  armed  robbery  in  1922.  For  the  next  20  years  he  was  either  a  prisoner  or  a  fugitive 
until  1944  when  he  surrendered  to  Georgia  authorities  to  clear  his  name.  Former 
Governor  of  Georgia  Ellis  Arnold  writes:  "His  self -rehabilitation  was  a  remarkable 
example  of  human  endurance."  This  exciting  drama-filled  story  about  Robert 
Burns  is  written  by  his  younger  brother. 

They  Dared  to  Be  Different  by  Anna  Talbott  McPherson.  Moody  Press,  820  N. 

LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60610.  1967.  75  cents. 

Eighteen  stirring  stories  about  men  of  faith.  Among  them  D.  L.  Moody,  Charles 
Haddon  Spurgeon,  Catherine  Booth,  Gypsy  Smith,  Charles  Wesley,  William  Carey, 
Fanny  Crosby. 

Democracy  and  the  Student  Left  by  George  F.  Kennan.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  1968.  $1.25. 

The  speech  that  George  F.  Kennan  prepared  for  the  dedication  of  a  new  library 
at  Swarthmore  College  was  printed  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  Sunday  Magazine,  Jan.  21, 
1968.  It  drew  an  unprecedented  response  from  students  and  teachers  on  many  cam- 
puses. Little,  Brown  brought  together  the  speech  and  many  of  the  letters  and  this 
book  has  been  reproduced  as  a  paperback  by  Bantam.  It  is  a  dialogue  of  angry  stu- 
dents and  the  establishment. 

My  Greatest  Challenge  by  Bill  Glass.  Word  Books,  5030  W.  Waco  Dr.,  Waco,  Texas. 
76703.  1968.  $4.95. 

A  book  of  compelling  Christian  witness  that  makes  inspiring  and  enjoyable 
reading.  Bill  Glass  tells  how  a  Christian  young  man  acts  and  reacts  to  professional 
football. 

Never  Ending  Flower  by  Susie  Younger.  John  Day  Co.,  Inc.,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  1969.  $5.50. 

In  1959,  at  the  age  of  23,  Susie  Younger  went  to  South  Korea.  She  has  lived 
there  ever  since  and  hopes  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  this  delightful  book 
she  paints  vivid  pictures  of  this  country  with  its  gay,  patient,  hard-working  and 
desperately  poor  people,  whose  life  she  shares. 
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Enclosed  please  find  a  check  for  $3.00  for  a  year's  subscription.  Thank  you  and 
keep  up  the  good  work. 

— P02  James  D.  Dalton,  Detachment  Delta,  COMNAV  Support,  Box  84,  FPO 
San  Francisco  96695 

A  Story  to  Tell 

I'm  a  Baptist  boy  with  a  story  to  tell.  You  can  publish  it  in  THE  LINK  if  you 
like.  I've  been  studying  my  Bible  and  have  read  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Matthew  3:11;  Acts  1:8;  2:1-4;  10:44  and  others).  One  day  I  got  down  on  my  knees 
and  asked  God  to  baptize  me  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  did.  Before  then  I  had  been 
rather  shy  but  now  I  lost  my  fear  and  I  spoke  in  other  tongues.  I  feel  that  more 
people  ought  to  receive  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

— Randolph  E.  Yates  (address  not  given). 

Thanks 

Thank  you  for  your  faithfulness  in  sending  me  over  a  period  of  years — THE 
LINK.  It  is  attractive  in  its  format,  the  type  is  clear  to  make  easy  reading.  The  ar- 
ticles and  Bible  studies  are  instructive,  devotional  and  inspiring. 

—Ben  White,  325  Eccles  New  Road,  Salford  5,  Lanes.  ENGLAND. 

Superb 

Once  again  you  have  turned  out  a  superb  issue  of  THE  LINK  for  the  Christmas 
number,  1968.  The  very  attractive  cover  and  the  contents  add  up  to  a  very  inspira- 
tional publication.  .  .  . 

— Lt.  Commissioner  John  Grace,  Natl.  Hq.  The  Salvation  Army,  120-130  W. 

14th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

Another  Pen  Pal  Available 

I  was  looking  through  a  copy  of  THE  LINK  and  I  came  across  an  article  which 
said,  "Pen-pal  Wanted."  I  have  wanted  to  have  a  pen-pal  in  the  Marines  or  Air 
Force  for  a  long  time  ...  I  am  a  16-year-old  girl.  My  name  and  address  is:  Doris 
Jaekel,  90  Noble  Ave.,  Winnipeg  5,  Manitoba. 

Thanks  for  the  Donation 

I  was  pleased  that  you  used  my  article,  "Yultide  Celebrations."  I  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  writing  in  the  way  of  newspaper  articles  and  columns,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  turned  anything  in  to  a  magazine.  .  .  .Please  find  enclosed  a 
check  for  $20  which  I  request  you  to  use  to  send  THE  LINK  to  a  group  that  cannot 
afford  it. 

—Robert  B.  Lantz,  Chaplain,  CAPT,  USAF.  Hq.  5010th  Combat  Group  (AAC) 

APO  Seattle  98737. 
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"I  got  the  book  on  How  To  Win  a  Man, 
Now  I  want  a  book  on  how  to  support 
him." 


The  sergeant  was  trying  to  drill 
the  recruit  from  the  backwoods,  but 
was  exasperated  with  his  thick- 
headedness. 

"Private,"  he  said,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve you  know  your  left  hand  from 
your  right;  cross  your  hands  and 
let's  see." 

When  the  recruit  crossed  his 
hands  the  sergeant  said,  "Now, 
which  is  your  right  and  which  is 
your  left?" 

"I  dunno,"  said  the  soldier,  "you 
got  'em  all  mixed  up  now." — Anna 
Herbert. 
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Husband:  "Now,  let's  think." 
Wife:  "No,  let's  do  something  you 

can    do,     too." — Leon    Aikman    in 

Atlanta  Constitution. 

Small  boy,  just  home  from  school: 
"I  learned  something  new  from  the 
school  psychologist  today.  It's 
called  'spanking.'" — Sunshine 
Magazine. 

Said  the  Israeli  GI's  girl  friend: 
"Remember,  we  have  a  date  to- 
night." Said  he:  "But  I've  got  to 
fight  a  war."  Replied  she:  "Okay, 
then,  tomorrow  night." — Samuel 
M.  Silver  in  Quote. 

"My  advice,"  said  the  mechanic 
to  the  owner  of  the  car,  "is  that  you 
keep  the  oil  and  change  the  car." — 
Baptist  Courier. 

An  Englishman,  an  Irishman,  and 
an  American  were  flying  over  the 
Sahara  Desert.  "A  beastly  place," 
said  the  Englishman. 

"The  divil's  home,"  said  the 
Irishman. 

"What  a  parking  lot!"  said  the 
American. — General  Features. 

"I'm  warning  you,"  said  the  exas- 
perated piano  teacher  to  her  pupil, 
"if  you  don't  behave  yourself,  I'll 
tell  your  parents  you  have  talent." 
— Motor  Transportation  Hi-Lights. 

Men  are  creatures  who  can  wait 
three  hours  for  a  fish  to  bite — and 
can't  wait  fifteen  minutes  for  their 
wives  to  dress. — Robert  Orben  in 
Current  Comedy. 
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THE  PAST 
Time  cannot  displace, 
Nor  erase, 
The  past  when  I, 
A  little  boy, 
Wandered  the  rolling 
Green  hills 
of  home. 

— William  R.  Lamppa 
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